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THE LAST OF THE PURITANS 
THE SEWALL DIARY 


HERE are two kinds of history—one written by historians and 
antiquarians, the other by the poet, the dramatist or the novelist. 

The latter seize the spirit and the essential truth of the past age 

and often present it, if not so accurately, more impressively and with 
more realistic force than any-others. Who can doubt that the kings 
and queens, the lords and commons of England thought and acted 
and appeared as Shakespeare says they did? It is a constant source 
of surprise not to find the speeches which the poet has put into 
their mouths recorded in the national archives, and duly confirmed by 
unimpeachable contemporary documents. So, in New England, the 
history with which we are most familiar is that according to Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Now dark and sombre, now warm and full of sunlight, 
always picturesque and imaginative, the story of the past, disconnected 
and uncertain, but yet vivid and real, has been woven by the hand of the 
enchanter to charm and fascinate all who listen. In Hawthorne’s pages, 
the ancient Puritan society, austere and rigid, and the later colonial 
aristocracy, laced and powdered, live and move, a delight to the present 
generation. But over all alike, over grave and gay, over the forbidding 
and the attractive, the delicate and morbid genius of the novelist has 
cast an air of mystery. In these stories we live in an atmosphere of half- 
told secrets, which are so real that we cannot help believing that some- 
where, in some musty records or in letters, yellow with time, we shall 
find answers to the questionings with which they fill our minds. Surely 
there must have been some one who had peeped beneath the black veil, 
who had known Maule and the Pynchons, who had seen the prophetic 
pictures, who could tell us what the little world of Boston said about 
Hester Prynne and little Pearl, about Arthur Dimmesdale and Roger 
Chillingworth. One cannot help looking on every page of New 
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England history for the characters of Hawthorne, and for an explana- 
tion of their lives. Disappointment always ensues, but hope is revived 
with each old manuscript that finds its way into print. This is especially 
the case with the Sewall diary, the publication of which has at last been 
undertaken by the Massachusetts Historical Society, and of which the 
present volume forms the first installment. This diary is the most impor- 
tant work of original authority in the whole range of New England history. 
Its existence has long been known, and historians have occasionally 
drawn upon its stores for evidence of isolated facts. But for the most part, 
even those who knew anything about it were only aware that it covered 
a long period in New England history, was written by a man of promi- 
nence, and was rich in details of daily life and personal experience. 
This long record of more than half a century covers a large part of the 
history of Massachusetts prior to the Revolution. The period embraced 
in the diary was, at first one of great political change, and afterwards of 
profound repose, and it is to this time that most of the traditions and 
doubtful stories of early New England belong. The last, the most impor- 
tant, and the most personal of all the historical documents of the time, 
the Sewall diary, has gradually drawn to itself the mystery and secrecy 
which Hawthorne has given to the history of Massachusetts. Ina work 
so extensive, so minute, so long hidden from the public eye, it seems as 
if the curiosity awakened by the great story-teller must be satisfied. In 
this very journal, perhaps, Hawthorne discovered strange traditions and 
dark suggestions, and found, in the exact description of the unimagina- 
tive diarist, models for his own wonderful pictures of the past. Such 
a fancy unfortunately fades away as we read the printed pages. Haw- 
thorne had no “authorities,” and we are fain to be content with the 
belief that he was not able to solve his own riddles. We open the book 
and drop at once into the region of fact. Yet there is one great question 
which the diary can answer. From the multitudinous minutes of the 
worthy Judge, we can extract material for a tolerably accurate picture 
of the men and the society depicted by the genius of Hawthorne. 
Henry Sewall, grandson to one of the same name who was Mayor 
of Coventry in Elizabeth’s time, came to Massachusetts in the first Puritan 
emigration, married there and returned to England, where, in 1652, his 
son Samuel, the author of the diary, was born. In 1661 Samuel Sewall 
returned to New England with his mother, and in 1668 entered Harvard 
College. The Sewall family belonged to that important class of land- 
holding Puritan gentry which furnished leaders for the famous “ country 
party,” and which numbered among its representatives Oliver Cromwell 
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and John Hampden. They were evidently people of consideration, and 
owned estates in England, to the disposition of which Samuel Sewall 
makes frequent allusions. The diary begins in 1674. At that time 
Massachusetts was still under the independent government framed by 
the founders. She was still the free Puritan Commonwealth, conducted 
according to the Puritan theory of an indivisible church and state, 
where the test of citizenship was godliness. Scarcely ten years had 
elapsed since her bold and sagacious magistrate had driven the meddling 
Commissioners of the King of England from her borders. But time 
and delay, which had worked with Massachusetts against Charles L., 
and finally gave her victory, had a precisely opposite result in the contest 
with Charles Il. The scourge of Indian hostility had fallen upon the 
Commonwealth and was draining her resources. Philip’s war broke out 
in 1675, and Sewall records many massacres and surprises, “ lamentable 
fights and formidable engagements,” and notes in a matter-of-fact way 
repeated executions of Indian prisoners on Boston Common. The 
Puritans were slow to anger, but when aroused by Indian atrocities they 
waged war upon the savages with the persistence, the merciless 
thoroughness, and the calm determination which was peculiar to their 
race and creed. Samual Sewall was a man of gentle and peaceable 
nature, but he writes in 1676, “ As to our enemies God hath in a great 
measure given us to see our desire on them. Most ringleaders in the 
‘late massacre have themselves had blood to drink, ending their lives by 
bullets and halters.”” After making due allowance for the phrase of an 
elder day, there still remains a certain fierceness in this expression. 
Yet we should do an injustice if we attributed it to a mere spirit of 
vindictive exaltation. The words are typical. Their enemies were 
God’s enemies. They were themselves the chosen instruments of 
Divine vengeance. Such words from such a man show the stern char- 
acter which rendered the Puritans invincible and which, in the per- 
formance of duty, made men ready to march through slaughter even to 
the throne. 

But besides the exhaustion produced by this war, other causes were 
at work in Massachusetts which destroyed her independence and 
brought the great Puritan experiment to ruin. Wealth had increased, 
and a timid, conservative class had grown up who were not ready, like 
their ancestors, to take to the woods rather than submit to the Stuart. 
A liberal but at the [same time debilitating spirit was creeping into the 
church, as was shown by the failing strength of the once all powerful 
clergy. The systems of church and state were breaking down together. 
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The former made a more prolonged struggle than the latter to main- 
tain itself, as was apparent in the witchcraft excitement, and in the 
desperate effort to retain control of the college. But all was in vain, 
and while it was thus weakened at home the cause of the New 
England Puritan was hopeless abroad. There was no longer a great 
party in sympathy with them in the mother country and master of 
the government. Their friends in England were beaten, broken 
and dispirited, and their own success in settling the new country 
drew upon them the attention of the ministry. In 1674 Randolph was 
already at work, and the train was laid which in a few years shattered 
the beloved charter government. Conservatism and timidity soon 
changed under the influence of external power into division and discord. 
The people of Massachusetts no longer presented a united front to the 
royal power. <A set of men became prominent who were trusted by the 
people, and were ready to betray them and become the servants of 
England. To this new party of prerogative and submission the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts was committed on the dissolution of the charter. 
Then followed the stupid and oppressive policy of James II., the revolt 
against Andros, and the apparent recovery of the old liberties. But 
the appearance was deceptive. The spell was broken, the Puritan 
Commonwealth as it had been designed by its founders perished with 
the charter and could not be revived. After a few faint efforts 
Massachusetts relapsed into the common-place and fairly liberal 
provincial government accorded her by William of Orange. 

Sewall’s diary begins when the Government of the founders still 
prevailed, and was in seeming as strong and vigorous as ever. It comes 
down through the succeeding years of rapid transition, and ends when 
the provincial system had been long established. The colonial period 
is dark and forbidding, though not without a gloomy picturesqueness, 
and is elevated and honored by the high aims and great objects of its 
actors. But it is stern and cold like the New England winter, and we 
turn from it with a certain feeling of relief to the baser provincial 
period of petty interests and material wealth. If the former resembles 
New England’s winter the latter suggests its summer. There is warmth 
and light and the repose of a summer’s day about the provincial times. 
There were no great questions then and no great struggles, only a complete 
and unambitious quiet. We think of the people at that time as living in 
romantic old houses with seven gables, and basking in the sunshine at their 
doors and in their pleasant gardens, their only interests being the affairs 
of the peaceful villages, to which the confused noises of the great world 
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came only indistant murmurs. The historical and social temperature of 
Sewall’s diary varies therefore considerably. The first volume, beginning 
in the colonial period, covers the loss of the charter, the rapid changes 
which followed, and concludes under the provincial government. 
Politically, therefore, it possesses a greater interest than either of its 
successors can have. But its chief value in this respect is in the 
knowledge we obtain of the character of the writer, where we find the 
clue to the unsuccessful and feeble resistance offered by Massachusetts 
to the second attack upon her charter. Sewall was a representative 
of the most devout English Puritans, but he was of a submissive, not an 
aggressive temper. He was honestly attached to the old church and 
state government of the early settlers. His political and religious 
principles were thoroughly Puritan, and he had an almost morbid dislike 
of innovations of all sorts. He became at an early period a deputy and 
then a magistrate under the old charter government, and he sadly 
records the events which led to its destruction. But it seems never to 
have occurred to him to oppose a vigorous resistance to the encroach- 
ments of the royal power. He bowed before the storm, accepted the 
loss of the charter as inevitable, mourned in silence the death of the old 
system, and took office under the new governments that followed in 
rapid succession. He was not one of the small minority who would 
have resisted to the bitter end, still less did he belong to the party of 
the crown. He represented the great intermediate body of the people, 
whose action was decisive, and who, while they clung affectionately to 
the traditions of their fathers, were not ready to oppose any effectual 
resistance to the ministerial policy. The character and behavior of 
Sewall and men like him were the prevailing cause of the overthrow 
of the charter government. It was to such men that the success of the 
crown and of Joseph Dudley and his faction must be wholly attributed. 
But it is not proper on this account to censure Sewall and the mass 
of the New England people who thought as he did. Times had 
changed, and men are to a great extent the creatures of the period in 
which they live. The terrible spirit which carried the Puritan armies 
in triumph from the field of Marston Moor to the “ crowning mercy” at 
Worcester had passed away in England, and Oliver Cromwell had been 
suoeceeded by the most contemptible of the Stuarts. Ina similar fashion 
the spirit which had rent St. George’s cross from the flag because it 
was an emblem of idolatry, and which had nerved a new and feeble’ 
colony to do battle with England, was nearly extinct in Massachusetts. 
The great movement of the seventeenth century had spent its force. 
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Prosperity and material well-being, the acquisition of property, the 
establishment of society, and great changes at home and abroad had 
done their work. The stern and daring fathers were succeeded by 
gentler and more timid sons. The Puritan experiment was doomed, 
and in every entry of Sewall’s diary, in every feature of his character, 
we see the causes of the fall of the Puritan Commonwealth, of the 
elevation of Dudley, and of the subsequent successful establishment of a 
dependent provincial government. 

But as has already been said, this journal acquires its deepest interest 
from the picture of a past society, and of forgotten manners and modes 
of thought which it presents. Sewall had been nearly three years out 
of college when he began his diary. He was still, however, a resident 
fellow attached to the college, and performed various duties, for which 
he was duly remunerated. His principal business was to be “common 
placed,” or, in other words, to deliver religious discourses to the 
students. 

The following entry gives a good idea of the nature of college 
offences, and the methods of discipline in vogue in 1674: 

“Thomas Sargeant was examined by the Corporation. Finally, the 
advice of Mr. Danforth, Mr. Stoughton, Mr. Thatcher, Mr. Mather (then 
present) was taken. This was his sentence: ‘That being convicted of 
speaking blasphemous words concerning the H. G. he should be there- 
fore publickly whipped before all the Scholars. 2. That he should be 
suspended as to taking his degree of Bachelour (this sentence read before 
him twice at the Prts. before the committee, and in the library I up 
before execution.) 3. Sit alone by himself in the Hall uncovered at 
meals, during the pleasure of the President and Fellows, and be in all 
things obedient, doing what exercises was appointed him by the Presi- 
dent, or else be finally expelled the Colledge. The first was presently 
put in execution in the Library (Mr. Danforth, Jr., being present) before 
the Scholars. He kneeled down, and the instrument Goodman Hely 
attended the President’s word as to the performance of his part in the 
work. Prayer was had before and after by the President.’”’ 

The ludicrous contrast between the “ Colledge” of 1674 and the great 
University of the present day is obvious enough, and constitutes per- 
haps the chief interest of the passage. But if we look a little more 
closely, we find that this apparently trivial entry exhibits the great char- 
acteristic which marked English Puritanism in the old world and the 
new, and which divides it by an impassable barrier from our modern 
life. Thisis the religious element. The offense was one against religion, 
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and both before and after the boy was birched prayer was offered, 
and inspiration sought. Thus it is throughout the diary. The religious 
tone gives to the whole book its principal psychological and historic 
interest. The fact that the great tide of religious feeling which had 
swept over England had now begun to ebb, is in itself an advantage to the 
student of Puritan doctrines and spiritual thought. The fierce, proselyt- 
ing, fanatic spirit which had raged like a tornado, and had laid government 
and churches prostrate, was no more. The sword had fallen from the 
hand of the Puritan, the aggressive qualities of his belief had passed 
away, and only the faith itself remained. War, conquest, the extirpa- 
tion of the enemies of the Lord and the stern exercise of power went 
hand in hand with the religion of Cromwell and his soldiers. All these 
terrible and absorbing interests died with the great Protector. The 
Puritan of 1675 was occupied only by the religious faith of the Puritan 
of 1650. But divested of these outside and exciting influences, the reli- 
gion of the Puritans can be much better understood and appreciated. 
This was particularly true of New England, where the reaction pro- 
duced by the Restoration had not yet made itself felt. Religious Puritan- 
ism existed in Massachusetts in full force at the close of the seventeenth 
century, although the Puritanism of the soldier and the politician had 
departed. It is true the religious fervor also was beginning to decline, 
but as the fabric goes to pieces we are enabled to analyze the material 
with which it had been built up. Judge Sewall himself was, moreover, 
an admirable exponent of the Puritan character at this period. For- 
tunately for our purpose he was not a minister, but he was a more than 
commonly devout, earnest and conscientious layman in a deeply religious 
community. The workings of his mind are therefore most interesting, 
and as he notes with sorrow the gradual decay of religious observances, 
and clutches desperately at principles and practices which were fast 
falling into disuse, the minutest details of the Puritan system pass 
before our eyes, and the whole structure of their religion and their 
course of thought is exposed. 

It is hardly necessary to say that such religious faith no longer exists. 
There is now plenty of honest and liberal christianity, of mild-eyed 
devotion, of enfeebling superstition, but the religion of Puritan English- 
men is utterly gone. We have nothing like it; we can find no present 
parallel; we can with difficulty form an accurate conception of what it 
was. To the Puritan, religion was a stern, terrible and ever-present 
reality, a great moving force. It was never absent from his thoughts. 
It inspired his loftiest actions, and sanctified the greatest events; yet at 
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the same time no incident of daily life was so mean or trivial as not to 
suggest holy thoughts and lead to communion with God. On the bleak 
and thinly settled shores of New England, religion was the source of 
every joy, and offered the only intellectual excitement which the people 
either knew or desired. Yet they were withal eminently practical men. 
They were not slothful in business, because they were fervent in spirit. 
Persistence, work, success, prosperity, material well being and social 
respectability their religion taught them to regard as among the highest 
duties and most valuable possessions. Thus they triumphed over nat- 
ural difficulties, as they had prevailed over armies, while in every circum- 
stance and relation of life, religion pervaded all thought and action. It 
was a harsh and gloomy, perhaps a repulsive faith, but vigorous, real and 
uncompromising to a degree which the world now can hardly imagine. 

Sewall had a strong desire to be a minister, and such was for some 
years after leaving college his intention. He studied with that view, 
and even essayed to preach. “April 4, Sab. day. I help preach for my 
master (Mr. Parker) in the afternoon. Being afraid to look on the 
glass, ignorantly and unwillingly I stood two hours and a half.” Want 
of matter certainly could not have been Sewall’s failing, but for some unex- 
plained reason he finally abandoned his purpose, though he always retained 
some of the habits contracted at this time. Many volumes of notes 
from the sermons which he heard still exist. He was very fond of the- 
ological discussions, of turning dreams into parables and of moralizing 
upon every conceivable topic, and he was also the author of a learned 
work, bearing the appalling title of “ Phenomena Apocalyptica.” During 
the period of indecision which preceded his choice of a profession, 
Sewall was in a state of deep religious distress and doubt. November 
11, 1675, he writes: “Morning proper fair; the weather exceeding 
benign, but (to me) metaphoric, dismal, dark and portentous, some prod- 
egie appearing in every corner of the skies.” This condition of mind 
endured for some years, for even as late as 1677 he wrote that he was 
under “great exercise of mind with regard to his spiritual estate.” It 
finally wore off however, and he settled down into merely an unusually 
religious layman. There was a passing struggle on the question of his 
joining the Old South Church, but with that exception this phase of 
religious uncertainty never returned. The most curious and interesting 
feature of the book, and one which is perfectly unvarying, is the 
religious thought and expression called forth by every trifling event. 
Examples might be multiplied, but a few will suffice to show a habit of 
mind which is now as utterly extinct as the mastodon or the icthyosaurus. 
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“Jan. 13, 1676-7. Giving my chickens meat, it came to my mind that 
I gave them nothing save Indian corn and water, and yet they eat it and 
thrived very well, and that that food was necessary for them, how mean 
soever, which much affected me and convinced what need I stood in of 
spiritual food, and that I should not nauseate daily duties of Prayer, &c. 

<< * * * * Just before I went, Brother Longfellow came in, 
which was some exercise to me, he being so ill conditioned and so 
outwardly shabby. The Lord humble me. As I remember, he came so 
before; either upon the funeral of my Father or Johny.” 

The connection of ideas in the following passage, however, is as 
remarkable as any in the diary. A stranger text than baked pigeons 
could not readily be found. The “wisdom of the serpent” can only be 
referred to his own shift to get a dinner. 

“ July 25, 1699. When I came home Sam, Hanah and Joana being 
gon to Dorchester with Madam Usher to the Lecture, I found the House 
empty and Lock’d. Taking the key I came in and made a shift to find 
asolitary Diner of bak’d Pigeons and a piece of Cake. How hapy I 
were, if I could once become wise as a Serpent and harmless as a Dove!” 

This constant moralizing upon the most trivial events, and this 
unceasing flow of religious thought bore with peculiar severity upon the 
children of the community. The utter grimness of the thorough English 
Puritanism comes out with full force in such passages as the following : 

“Sabbath, Jan. 12. Richard Dumer, a flourishing youth of 9 years, 
dies of the Small Pocks. I tell Sam. of it and what need he had to pre- 
pare for Death, and therefore to endeavour really to pray when he said 
over the Lord’s Prayer: He seem’d not much to mind, eating an Aple; 
but when he came to say, Our father, he burst out into a bitter Cry, and 
when I askt what was the matter, and he could speak, he burst into 2 
bitter Cry, and said he was afraid he should die. I pray’d with him, 
and read Scriptures comforting against death, as O death where is thy 
sting, &c. All things yours. Life and Immortality brought to light by 
Christ, &c. ’Twas at noon.” 

Having frightened his boy most terribly, by convincing him of the 
near prospect of death, Sewall’s only idea of comforting and restoring 
the child was to read a selection of very grand and very solemn texts. 
How great must the natural vigor of body and mind have been 
which withstood such things as this in the tender years of childhood. 
The parent, too, despite great affection, seems to have regarded his 
offspring as conspicuous and instructive examples of original sin, as we 
-may see by this entry: 
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“Nov. 6. Joseph threw a knop of Brass and hit his Sister Betty on 
the forhead so as to make it bleed and swell; upon which, and for his 
playing at Prayer-time, and eating when Return Thanks, I whipd him 
pretty smartly. When I first went in (call’d by his Grandmother) he 
sought to shadow and hide himself from me behind the head of the Cra- 
dle ; which gave me the sorrowfull remembrance of Adam’s carriage.” 

As in the petty incidents of domestic affairs, so it was was in the 
graver events of both public and private life. In all alike there is the 
same ever present thought of communion with God and of learning to 
serve him, and draw instruction from everything that befell either the 
individual or the state. In cases of sickness or death a private fast was 
held, and the intimate friends gathered in the afflicted house to pray. 
When doubts and darkness enveloped the course of public affairs the 
whole community met together to fast and pray, and listen to the 
exhortations of the ministers. When the hand of power began to weigh 
upon New England, Sewall prayed not merely that oppression might be 
lightened but that this trial might be sanctified to them, and that they 
might gather from it the teaching of the Almighty. Another peculiar 
feature of the Puritan character and belief is their love of publicity in 
matters of religion and morality. Charles I., when in the hands of the 
saints at Hampton Court, dreaded the knife or poison of the assassin. 
Nothing shows more clearly his helpless ignorance of the men with 
whom he had to deal. When they had once determined that their king 
was a criminal, they esteemed it their duty that he should expiate his 
crime in open day, before God and the people. In the same spirit 
the condemned malefactors in Boston were brought into church and 
made the subject of discourse from the pulpit. “Thursday, March 11,” 
Sewall says, “Persons crowd much into the old Meeting-House by 
reason of James Morgan,” a condemned murderer who was “turned ” 
off about half an hour past five the same day. “Mr. Cotton Mather 
accompanied James Morgan to the place of execution and prayed with 
him there,” after having used him as a text inthe morning. Thus the 
condemned criminals pointed the moral in person, and brought before 
the eyes of the people a visible token of the punishment of evil lives. 
In a similar manner the Puritan was accustomed to demand the prayers 
of the congregation not only in times of affliction but when convinced 
of sin. The best known act in Judge Sewall’s life is his confession of 
repentance for the part he had taken inthe witchcraft persecution. The 
handbill which he posted in the old South church admitting his sin and 
desiring the prayers of the congregation is given inthe diary. It was not 
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enough that the change of heart which domestic sorrow had wrought 
in him should be known to himself and his God. The world must know 
it too. Whether they brought a king to execution, led out a murderer 
to the gallows, or admitted their own past errors, there was no conceal- 
ment about it. They were not merely ready to justify their conclusions, 
but they were determined that they should be known and seen of men. 
In this way truth alone would prevail, and the kingdom of righteousness 
be established on earth. Whatever the faults of Puritan politics and 
religion, and they were many, the dagger of the assassin, the secrets of the 
confessional, or the casuistry of the Jesuits, found no place among them. 

This strong tendency to draw moral lessons from every occurrence, 
and to attribute every unusual manifestation to divine influence or to 
the working of the holy spirit, was far from blinding them to the 
existence of more worldly motives. The religious explanation was the 
natural one, but the strong sense and native shrewdness of the English 
Puritan was rarely so blunted that it failed to understand mundane 
influences. The following incident which occurred while Sewall was 
still a very young man, illustrates this power of discrimination in an 
amusing way : 

“ Saturday Even., Aug. 12, 1676, just as prayer ended Tim. Dwight 
sank down in a swoun, and for a good space was as if he perceived not 
what was done to him. After kicked and sprawled, knocking his hands 
and feet upon the floor like a distracted man, was carried pick-pack to 
bed by John Alcock, there his cloaths pulled off. In the night it seems 
he talked of ships, his master, father, and unckle Eliot. The Sabbath 
following Father went to him, spake to him to know what ailed him, 
asked if he would be prayed for, and for what he would desire his friends 
to pray. He answered, for more sight of sin, and God’s healing grace. 
I asked him, being alone with him, whether his troubles were from some 
outward cause or spiritual. He answered, spiritual. I asked him why 
then he could not tell it his master, as well as any other, since it is the 
honour of any man to see sin and be sorry for it. He gave no answer, 
as I remember. Asked him if he would goe to meeting. He said, 
‘twas in vain for him; his day was out. I asked, what day: he answered, 
of Grace. I told him ’twas sin for any one to conclude themselves 
Reprobate, that this was all one. He said he would speak more, but 
could not, &c. Notwithstanding all this semblance (and much more than 
is written) of compunction for sin, ’tis to be feared that his trouble arose 
from a maid whom he passionately loved: for that when Mr. Dwight 
and his master had agreed to let him goe to her, he eftsoons grew well.” 
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“Friday, Aug. 25. I spake to Tim. of this, asked him whether his 
convictions were off. He answered, no. I told him how dangerous it 
was to make the convictions wrought by God’s spirit a stalking horse 
to any other thing. Broke off, he being called away by Sam.” 

The discovery of the unlucky Tim is far less striking than the imme- 
diate assumption by all concerned that his difficulties must be of a 
religious nature, and the half belief of even the culprit himself that his 
mental agitation was due to religious fervor and not to the ardor of 
earthly love. 

If the utter absorption in religion which these various examples 
indicate were the whole of the Puritan faith it would offer no object for 
study, no cause for interest. If this were all, the Puritan would not have 
crushed mitre and crown together and placed England in the foremost 
rank of European nations, or laid the foundation of another English 
empire on the rocky shores of Massachusetts. They would have been 
only one more example of the fanaticism which sent the early ascetics to 
the desert and the later ones to the cloister. But the all absorbing and 
ever present religion of the Puritans did not require the renunciation of 
the world. It made the affairs of this life secondary, but it did not 
efface them. In the old forms of belief, in the medizval church, man 
passed from the material to the spiritual, until he wholly lost sight of 
the former. With the Puritan the case was exactly reversed. The 
spiritual struggle and the succeeding calm came first and left the man 
at liberty to deal with the material world about him. The Puritan found 
his consecration to God in doing what he believed was God’s service 
among the men and things of this life. He was not to leave the world 
and its temptations, but to go out into it to do what seemed right in his 
own eyes and establish the kingdom of God upon earth. In this way 
the religion of the Puritan became a great and active force socially and 
politically, instead of a stifling atmosphere of idle superstition. Thus it 
was that the Puritan founded states and ruled commonwealths. Thus 
it was that they produced great statesmen and soldiers and politicians, 
instead of followers of La Trappe. 

The common usage in speaking of the religion of the New England 
Puritan is to refer to it as “gloomy and repulsive fanaticism,” or 
“narrow and harsh bigotry.” Like most popular statements this is super- 
ficial and insufficient, but contains, nevertheless, some elements of truth. 
The religious belief of New England was awful in its sternness. There 
is in all history no greater exhibition of the dogged persistence and 
stubborn courage of the English race than the settlement of Massachu- 
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setts. It is true that the colonists believed they were doing God’s 
work, but their doctrines were so terrible that it is a matter of profound 
astonishment how they had the courage to face their own religious 
convictions and the terror of the wilderness at the same time. The true 
explanation, of course, is that to men with such beliefs, mere earthly 
dangers and trials sank into utter insignificance. Yet it is not easy to 
conceive how the human heart and mind could have been steeled to 
bear such a strain. The stories of the early days and of the first land- 
ings have become household words. The struggles with famine and 
cold and savages in the days of Endicott and Winthrop are familiar to 
us. Yet it may be doubted whether those first fierce conflicts required 
more strength than the continuous hardship and grinding discomfort 
which went on year after year when the colony was first settled. It is 
true that in those days men were accustomed to less bodily comfort, 
even in Europe, than at the present time, yet we cannot but wonder at 
the sturdy endurance which bore, without a murmur, the physical 
hardships of a New England winter, as we find them detailed by Sewall. 
Food was often scarce in severe winters, and there was but little variety ; 
communication with the outer world almost ceased; travel was well- 
nigh impossible, and the means of keeping warm were trifling. One 
winter Sunday Sewall notes in his diary that the Sacramental bread 
was frozen, and rattled as it fell upon the plate. What a picture of utter 
discomfort such an incident as this conveys. This continual suffering 
from the winter climate fell upon all with about equal severity. One 
house was about as warm as another, and wood, the only fuel, was both 
cheap and plenty. One convincing proof and practical result of this 
hard existence is shown by the great infant mortality, of which this 
diary offers abundant evidence. The State, too, called upon all alike to 
take their share of exposure and suffering in her service. Sewall was 
soldier as well as lawyer and judge, and although a man of wealth and 
position, a deputy and a magistrate, he had to take his turn at watch 
duty in Boston, and go the rounds of the little town through many a 
long cold night. 

The bright, and at times almost tropical, summers of New 
England must have been the salvation of the colonists. Nothing 
else broke the gloom. There were absolutely no amusements of any 
kind, and although establishing great political and religious principles 
and founding states are the noblest tasks to which men can set their hands, 
_yet poor humanity requires some relaxation. Nature’s winter was 
severe, but it lasted only for a season, while the social winter was never 
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broken until the whole system began to give way in the next century. 
One or two unlucky individuals made efforts to furnish entertainment, 
but they were rigidly suppressed. We learn that: 

“Mr. Francis Stepney, the Dancing Master, desired a Jury, so He 
and Mr. Shrimpton Bound in 504 to Jan" Court. Said Stepney is 
ordered not to keep a Dancing School; if he does will be taken in 
contempt and be proceeded with accordingly.” 

Another or worse attempt of a similar nature was checked without 
the intervention of the law: 

“In the Even Capt. Eliot, Frary, Williams and Self, Treat with 
Brother Wing about his Setting a Room in his House for a man to shew 
Tricks in. He saith, seeing ’tis offensive, he will remedy it. It seems 
the Room is fitted with Seats. I read what Dr. Ames saith of Callings, 
and Spake as I could, from this Principle, That the Man’s Practice 
was unlawfull, and therefore Capt. Wing could not lawfully give him 
an accomodation for it. Sung the goth Ps. from the 12th v. to the end. 
Broke up.” 

Amusements and sports of all sorts were regarded with unfeigned 
dislike and were abolished, while at the same time there were but few 
social events to break the monotony. Anything in the nature of a party 
of pleasure was almost unknown. There were occasionally dinners, 
and now and then friends met in the afternoon for social enjoyment. 
The time was then passed in conversation, and the table seems to have 
been a generous one. But even then mild festivities were most unusual, 
and appear to have generally begun and ended with prayer. Once and 
again some wealthy man would make a feast on the marriage of his 
daughter, but as a rule weddings were solemnized with the utmost 
privacy and the least possible ceremony. The great and really the only 
diversion was found in going tofunerals. They were the only important 
incidents which broke the dead monotonous level of existence. A large 
number of entries in the diary relate to the obsequies of various persons. 
Owing to his character and position Sewall was constantly called upon 
to act as a pall-bearer, so that to him, perhaps, more than to most others, 
these events were a peculiar excitement. The religious feeling was first 
gratified by the prayers and exhortations at the bed of death, and by 
those afterwards addressed to the bereaved family. When the body 
was brought from the house religion ceased its functions. The old 
hatred of ceremonial manifested itself in the custom of the founders, 
which still lasted, of the friends bearing out the body and silently 
laying it in the tomb. Curiously enough, although these last rites had 
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been stripped of all spiritual ceremonies, a great deal of temporal pomp 
had grown up around them. The “bearers” of the early days had 
become pall-bearers, chosen from the magistrates and leading men of 
the state, to whom scarfs, rings and gloves were distributed. If the 
deceased had been a soldier or magistrate the military companies 
marched to the grave, and in all cases there was a regular procession. 
Verses appropriate to the occasion were generally written by friends, 
and were sometimes pinned upon the hearse according to the fashion 
of the day in London. Sewall has a long list of the funerals in which he 
took part, and has jotted down the scarfs and rings which he received, 
and to which he was evidently not averse. His liking for funerals and 
their accompaniments is oddly shown in the following passage: 

“This day John Ive, fishing in great Spie-pond, is arrested with 
mortal sickness which renders him in a maner speechless and senseless ; 
dies next day; buried at Charlestown on the Wednesday. Wasa very 
debauched, atheistical man. I was not at his Funeral. Had Gloves 
sent me, but the knowledge of his notoriously wicked life made me sick 
of going; and Mr. Mather, the president, came in just as I was ready to 
step out, and so I staid at home, and by that means lost a Ring: but 
hope had no loss. Follow thou Me, was I supose more complied with, 
than if had left Mr. Mather’s company to go to such a Funeral.” 

Nothing, however, is stranger than the manner in which death was 
regarded by the Puritans. Although they cultivated the greatest 
stoicism they nevertheless sorrowed like other men, and felt acutely the 
loss of those whom they loved, but their religion did not apparently 
console them as much by its promises as by its teaching. Death was 
the great event which brought them nearer to God than any other, and 
they forced themselves to rejoice at it as a high privilege and peculiar 
grace from which they could gather the lessons of their Lord and 
Master. On the day when Sewall buried his sixth child he visited the 
family tomb, upon which he says: 

“Note. Twas wholly dry, and I went at noon to see in what order 
things were set; and there I was entertain’d with a view of, and converse 
with, the Coffins of my dear Father Hull, Mother Hull, Cousin Quinsey, 
and my Six Children: for the little posthumous was now took up and 
set in upon that that stands on John’s: so are three, one upon another 
twice, on the bench at the end. My Mother ly’s on a lower bench, at 
the end, with head to her Husband’s head: and I order’d little Sarah to 
be set on her Grandmother’s feet. ’Twas an awfull yet pleasing Treat ; 
Having said, The Lord knows who shall be brought hether next, I came 


” 


way. 
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That he was not peculiar in his views, is shown by the following 
extract, which goes even further in the same direction: “Mr. Joseph 
Eliot here, says the two days wherein he buried his Wife and Scn, were 
the best that ever he had in the world.” 

But the Puritan system which excluded all amusements from daily 
life was in the last years of its complete existence when Sewall was 
writing the earlier portion of his diary. In this careful record we can 
easily follow the political changes which rapidly succeeded the loss of 
the charter. We can watch the sullen resistance to Andros, which 
gradually gathered strength until it led James’ governor to a prison. 
We can perceive that despite this opposition the political changes were 
not without effect. Slowly but surely they undermined the principles 
on which the government had been founded, and when the revolution 
came it only showed that the days of the old system were over, that the 
Puritan theory of Government had failed, and could not exist under the 
new conditions of established success and material well being. But we 
can also see in the diary much more gradual but none the less certain 
changes in the religious as well as the political system. Society and the 
church, as conceived anc established by the earlier generation, struggled 
hard for existence, but they had ceased to be in sympathy with the age 
and its forces and they too began to give way. One by one the old 
habits were invaded, and the old practices were broken down. The 
least important and the weakest went first, the most essential endured 
for many long years, only to fall at last, until the great Puritan and 
English principles of religious and political freedom, which can only 
perish with the race to which they belong, alone are left. In Sewall’s 
diary every incident is noted. The Judge clung to every observance 
and every opinion of the past, and with deep regret noted the signs 
of their failing strength. We can number them and see the whole 
fabric of society pass before us in the entries where the hated innovations 
are recorded. 

Soberness of dress had become, in process of time, a strong tenet with 
the Puritans, and it was in their outward symbols that Sewall first detected 
the signs of a perilous change. The periwig was the first new fashion 
which excited the dread and anger of the conservative.portion of the 
community. Sewall hated it with a peculiar and enduring hatred. 
Even when his own hair fell off in late life he could not be persuaded to 
adopt the prevailing fashion, but contented himself with a black silk cap. 
He notes the first appearance of the periwig in Boston with fear and 
sorrow, and as the habit of wearing them became more common, he felt 
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obliged to speak against them, for his opposition was grounded on 
religious scruple, which would not permit him to be silent. In 1685 he 
writes: 

“Having occasion this day to go to Mr. Hayward the Publick 
Notary’s House, I speak to him about his cutting off his Hair, and 
wearing a Perriwig of contrary Colour: mention the words of our 
Saviour, Can ye not make one Hair white or black: and Mr. Alsop’s 
Sermon. He alledges, The Doctor advised him to it.” 

A year later he records the death of a man who made wigs, and we 
cannot help feeling that Sewall deemed the fate of this wretched creature 
a fit punishment for one who followed so nefarious a trade. 

“ This day Wm. Clendon the Barber and Perriwig-maker dies miser- 
ably, being almost eat up with Lice and stupified with Drink and cold. 
Sat in the watch-house and was there gaz’d on a good part of the day, 
having been taken up the night before.” 

All, however, were not as zealous or as firm as Sewall in this matter, 
for in 1691 we find the following melancholy entry : 

“ March Ig, 1690-1. Mr. C. Mather preaches the Lecture from Mat. 
24, and appoint his portion with the Hypocrites: In his proem said, 
Totus mundus agit histrionem. Said one sign of a hypocrit was for a man 
to strain at a Gnat and swallow a Camel. Sign in’s Throat discovered 
him; To be zealous against an inocent fashion, taken up and used by the 
best of men; and yet make no Conscience of being guilty of great Immor- 
alities. Tis supposed means wearing of Perriwigs: said would deny 
themselves in any thing but parting with an oportunity to do God 
service; that so might not offend good Christians. Meaning, I suppose 
was fain to wear a Perriwig for his health. I expected not to hear a 
vindication of Perriwigs in Boston Pulpit by Mr. Mather; however not 
from that Text. The Lord give me a good Heart and help me to know, 
and not only to know but also to doe his Will; that my Heart and 
Head may be his.” 

Others, however, were faithful and steadfast, for as late as 1697 
Sewall mentions that he strove to induce Mr. Higginson to print a 
treatise against the obnoxious and sinful periwigs. 

Another threatened change, and one far more vital in a religious 
point of view, was the matter of observing Christmas Day. Year after 
year Sewall watched sedulously, and noted carefully, every sign which 
seemed to indicate that this papistical custom was not coming into vogue 
in Boston. He rejoiced on each succeeding Christmas that the people did 
not observe it, and were not compelled to do so by authority. The 
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change in this matter was very slow, and is, in fact, still going on in New 
England, but yet there was enough two hundred years ago to cause 
Sewall the greatest anxiety. The new government distinctly and 
strongly favored the observance of Christmas, and there were, of course, 
many who found it profitable and congenial to comply. The people in 
general seem to have been of Sewall’s mind, and brought their wood to 
town and transacted their business on the 25th of December as on any 
other day. So earnest was Sewall on this point that he incurred the 
ill-will of the Governor by his well known opinions, of which he refused 
to abate one jot. In 1697 he makes the following characteristic entry: 

“Decembr 25. 97. Snowy day: Shops are open, and Carts and 
sleds come to Town with Wood and Fagots as formerly, save what 
abatement may be allowed on account of the wether. This morning 
we read in course the 14, 15, and 16th Psalms. From the 4th v. of the 
16th Ps (‘their sorrows shall be multiplied that hasten after another god ; 
their drink offerings of blood will I not offer nor take up their names 
into my lips.’) I took occasion to dehort mine from Christmas-keeping, 
and charged them to forbear. Hanah reads Daniel, 6. and Betty, Luke, 
12. Joseph tells me that though most of the Boys went to the Church 
yet he went not.” 

The old system is slipping away. Men begin to violate, with 
impunity, the commands of the Bible as to dress, and to run after the 
. customs of Rome in the matter of holy days, and there is no longer the 
strong hand of the law to stop them in such courses. Public opinion, 
too, has weakened, and breaches of Puritan doctrine are no longer 
regarded with abhorrence. Sewall did well to dread the progress of 
these innovations, for they were sure signs that the end of that great 
movement which once swayed the English world was at hand. 

Other indications were not wanting. One of deep import taught the 
Puritan community its first hard lesson of an enforced toleration. After 
a stubborn resistance the English service was heard in Boston, and by 
authority of Andros was read within the walls of the Old South. To 
the inhabitants this seemed little else than desecration, for in their eyes 
the book of common prayer was only a poor variety of the Popish 
mass. The gradual appearance of the rites of the English church is 
sadly recorded by Sewall. In 1686 he writes: “Augt. 5. Wm. Harrison, 
the Bodies-maker, is buried, which is the first that I know of buried 
with the Common-Prayer Book in Boston.” In a similar way he 
gloomily notes the first marriage in the Episcopal form. We can hardly 
realize now the importance attached by these people to outward signs. 
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They looked upon them as the outer bulwarks and defenses of the great 
doctrines for which they had suffered so many things. A few days 
after the entry just quoted Sewall says: “I was and am in great exercise 
about the Cross to be put into the Colours, and afraid if I should have a 
hand in ’t whether it may not hinder my Entrance into the Holy Land.” 
The old spirit which had moved John Endicott to tear the cross from 
the colors because it savored of idolatry was not yet wholly dead in 
New England. It is not easy to conceive now the frame of mind in 
which a man doubted his salvation because the device in the national 
flag was not to his taste. 

The change of government and the introduction of the church service 
opened the way for many of the habits and customs of that period in Eng- 
land. There were many persons, galled by the rigid Puritan restraint, 
who took advantage of the'recent relaxation to indulge themselves 
with enjoyments, which greatly shocked the sober inhabitants of Boston. 

“Friday, Sept. 3, Mr. Shrimpton, Capt. Lidget and others, come in a 
Coach from Roxbury about 9g. aclock or past, singing as they come, being 
inflamed with Drink: At Justice Morgan’s they stop and drink Healths, 
curse, swear, talk profanely and baudily to the great disturbance of the 
Town and grief of good people. Such high-handed wickedness has 
hardly been heard of before in Boston.” 

The revival of English sports gave almost as deep offence as open 
revel. Shrove Tuesday offered the first opportunity. 

“Feb. 15, 1686-7. Jos. Maylem carries a Cock at his back, with a Bell 
in ’s hand, in the Main Street; several follow him blindfold, and under 
pretence of striking him or ’s cock, with great cart-whips strike passen- 
gers, and make great disturbance.” 

These sports were checked after the fall of Andros, when the 
reaction was strong in favor of the old system, but before that time, they 
went on increasing, and added no doubt considerably to the unpopularity 
of the government. No heed was given to the popular prejudices in 
these matters, and it seemed as if the court party even tried to insult 
the inhabitants, when we learn that on parade the officers pinned red 
paper crosses upon their breasts. The English soldiers, now seen in 
Boston for the first time, of course took a leading part in all these sports. 
They had matches with the quarter staff and stage fights, and two officers 
even fought:a duel on the Common in Boston for which they were 
promptly arrested. The general disgust excited by this stupid indiffer- 
ence to public sentiment, so characteristic of James II. and his servants, 
is well shown by the following passage written in 1687: 
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“It seems the May-pole at Charlestown was cut down last week, and 
now a bigger is set up, and a Garland upon it. A Souldier was buried 
last Wednesday and disturbance grew by reason of Joseph Phips standing 
with ’s hat on as the Parson was reading Service. ’Tis said Mr. Saml. 
Phips bid or encouraged the Watch to cut down the May-pole, being a 
Select-Man. And what about his brother and that, the Captain of the 
Fisher and he came to blows, and Phips is bound to answer next 
December, the Governour having sent for him before Him yesterday, 
May 26. 1687.” 

Such affronts, even in trivial matters, probably had as much to do 
with the revolt against Andros as the graver attacks upon the liberties 
of the colonists. The diary throws but little new light upon the purely 
political history of the time, and none at all upon the very obscure point 
of the actual outbreak. We are left as much in the dark as ever in 
regard to the conduct of that successful rebellion, and are compelled to 
fall back on the old theory that the movement was wholly popular in its. 
origin, and that the leading men of the community had nothing to do 
with it until success was assured. One point, however, is illustrated in 
the strongest manner in the diary, and that is the exact nature of the 
Andros government. Sewall recounts, of course, all the various high 
handed measures of the governor as they are to be found in all histories. 
of New England, but he shows very clearly that the rule of Andros was 
by no means that of a bloody-minded tyrant, as it was the fashion to 
consider him for many years after his fall. The government of Andros 
in Massachusetts was an exact reproduction in little of the government 
of his master in England. Both honestly thought their objects were 
good, and both were indifferent to the means by which those objects. 
were attained. Both were perfectly blind to the actual conditions under 
which they had to act, and were convinced that a system could be set up 
and maintained which was utterly distasteful to the great body of the 
people. Both succeeded in offending the moderate leaders, the men who 
were ready to bear much rather than resist, and both sealed their fate by 
so doing. What, for example, could have been more unwise than to drive 
such a man as Sewallto the wall by enforcing against him the unjust policy 
of requiring new patents for all land in New England. The policy in 
itself was bad enough, but to carry it out inexorably against a prominent, 
respected and moderate man like Sewall was the height of folly. The 
case, unfortunately, was typical of the reign of James. For blind 
stupidity, the administration of the last Stuart attained an eminence in 
all parts of the English Empire which can hardly be surpassed in history. 
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On one point the diary of Sewall is very disappointing. There is 
next to nothing about the witchcraft delusion. Sewall was one of the 
Judges of the Special Court which tried and condemned the unhappy 
victims of that excitement. He was, therefore, a chief actor in the 
whole business, and when seized with remorse, made the manly confes- 
sion already alluded to. We expected full details from such a man on 
a subject whose psychological is greater, even, than its historic 
interest. A few brief and passing allusions are, however, all that Sewall 
permits himself on this topic. From one of them his profound belief in 
the reality of witchcraft is apparent. Another entry brings forcibly to 
mind the wretched victim of the peine forte et dure who, refusing to 
plead, was pressed to death. But that is all. It is, difficult to explain 
the writer’s silence on a matter which absorbed the attention of the whole 
community and in which he himself took such a leading part. Perhaps 
even then he had begun to suspect his own convictions, or as was more 
probable, perhaps his whole heart and soul were so infected by the super- 
stitious epidemic then raging.in the State, that he was in no mood to 
record, in the cold pages of a diary, the stirring events and terrible 
thoughts that must have beset him. However this may be, we learn 
nothing from a man who, above all others, was in a position to give to 
posterity the best account of the trials and executions for witchcraft. 

With the establishment of the provincial government under Phips; 
and the arrival of his successor, Lord Bellomont, the first volume con” 
cludes. The tone of the diary as it reflects passing events changes 
greatly in the twenty-five years which it covers. Already one or two 
new questions, which were destined to trouble the colony for several 
years, had made their appearance. These questions relate chiefly to the 
struggle of the clergy to maintain their position in the State after the 
old political system, which alone made such arrangement possible, had 
been swept away. The conflict centered about the college, and the 
battle was fought stoutly by the Mathers, who led with great determin- 
ation the old church party. Inthe last pages of the diary we catch 
sight of this. contest, then rapidly advancing to its culmination, and we 
see plainly that the old clericalism was fast losing ground. The tide of 
public opinion had begun to set strongly against the vigorous but narrow 
theories of the early Puritans. The general drift is also shown by 
the manner in which mooted theological questions are discussed at 
length in the diary. Great differences of opinion and broader views on 
many points of doctrine were evidently beginning to creep in. The old 
system was at an end, more liberal modes of thought were coming in fash- 
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ion, and as the century closes, we stand at the threshold of a new period. 
In the succeeding volumes we shall learn much of that of which so little 
is known in the provincial history of New England. The dark days of 
early settlement, the rigid system of untrammelled Puritanism, the 
great objects, the high and independent policy of the company of Mas- 
sachusetts bay were at end. The period of repose had come. The 
English world needed rest after the fierce struggles of the seventeenth 
century. But it is during that time of inactivity that the people of New 
England gathered fresh strength and the new forces came into exist- 
ence which made the revolution of 1776 a possibility and a success. 


re HENRY CABOT LODGE 
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BEAUMARCHAIS’ PLAN TO AID THE COLONIES 


Centennial remembrances now bring back to us the circumstance of 
the aid given by France to our patriots in the trying time of the 
Revolutionary War. 

A recent American writer, Dr. Thompson, says of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, that “they were no fiery revolutionists, 
intent upon a work of destruction, or dreaming to build up a new 
political order for the race on the ruins and ashes of society. They 
loved England with a filial affection. To some of them it was the land 
of their birth, to most of them the land of their fathers, to all of them 
the foremost land of freedom and culture, whose empire they would 
gladly share if it would preserve liberty to the subject with loyalty to 
the Crown.” <A writer in the- Magazine of American History also says 
that Regiments of loyalists were raised without difficulty in the southern 
part.of this State, and that a writer named Sabine boldly asserts that 
the Tories were in an actual majority in the colony of New York at the 
outbreak of hostilities, and that as a matter of historical fact, there was 
hardly a man in the little band of militia who-went with General Herki- 
mer to Fort Stanwix, before the battle of Oriskaney, who did not 
suspect that he was marching between two traitors. Two of our 
bravest Generals, he says, had brothers who were actual and avowed 
Tories. In an historical sketch of the village of Lansingburgh, pub- 
lished a few years since, the author says that the people there were so 
loyal to the British Crown that the American soldiers, who were 
marching to aid in the battle of Saratoga, were not permitted by the 
proprietors of any of the taverns in that village to enter his house, and 
were forced to sleep in the open air. Finally, Irving says, in his Life of 
Washington, that while our army was suffering untold misery at 
Harper’s Ferry in the winter of 1778, the inhabitants of Philadelphia, 
which comprised nearly the whole population, were fraternizing and 
jubilating with the British army. 

Admitting this strong evidence to be but partly true, it is still evident 
that the contest between our revolutionary heroes and patriots, who did 
not exceed one half of the population, and one of the greatest powers in 
the world, was too unequal, however bravely conducted, to prove 
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eventually successful without foreign aid. This was well understood 
by those brave men who led the revolt, for one of the first acts of the 
Continental Congress, after the Declaration of Independence, was to 
send commissioners to seek the aid of France, the great rival of England ; 
and for the benefit of those who see but a petty motive of spite and 
jealousy in the aid that was given, it may be well to attempt to show 
that it was done in furtherance of the best interests of both France and 
America, and perhaps of the whole world. 

History shows that the attention of the British Government to the 
advantage of wealth and power to be derived from trade and commerce 
was first seriously awakened in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
success of Colbert, Minister to Louis XIV., in this direction awoke the 
jealousy and aroused the emulation of the British. Sully had turned his 
principal attention to the development of agriculture. Colbert directed 
his efforts to manufacture and commerce, and succeeded so well that 
he was.able to maintain war against the most powerful confederacy 
ever formed in Europe before that time, and to dispute the dominion of 
the seas against the united powers of England and Holland, although 
the expense was three times greater than it was supposed that France 
could bear. The vicissitudes in the condition of France at these periods 
was very great. At some periods she was vastly rich from trade and 
commerce, at others so much constrained by the expenses and vicissi- 
tudes of the war, that agriculture was neglected and the land almost 
reduced to sterility by excessive taxation. 

By means of an ingeniously contrived treaty with Holland, the British 
afterwards acquired the rich carrying trade formerly monopolized by 
Holland and became the great rival of France. To strengthen and 
perpetuate this newly acquired monopoly, the British insisted on rules in 
respect to the rights of neutral commerce, while she was herself engaged 
in war, which increased the number of enemies whom it was necessary 
for her to guard against, and thus greatly increased her expenditures. 
A portion of this heavy burden attempted to be thrown on her colonies, 
whose people were already impoverished by ingeniously contrived com- 
mercial regulations imposed on them by the mother country, and were 
indisposed to be oppressed, was the cause of the revolt. Our Declara- 
tion of Independence is an eloquent exposition of these wrongs; the 
oppression of neutral commerce by the same great power in its hot 
career for an empire of the seas, would also have been a fruitful theme 
for some eloquent expressions. 
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Franklin, Lee and Deane, the American Commissioners, were directed 
to appear at the French Capital only in the character of commercial 
men occupied with private business. If France had, at that time, 
openly espoused our cause, or had even made a secret treaty with us, 
the revolution would have been destroyed rather than aided. She 
would thereby have assumed the whole burden of the war, have 
released our people from the necessity of any very strenuous exertions 
in their own behalf, and invited a reconciliation with Great Britain, 
which the patriots would have found themselves unable to resist. 
Before France could make a treaty, therefore, it was necessary that 
American sentiment in favor of absolute independence should have 
matured and become hardened, that European sentiment in favor of the 
revolutionists should have been secured, and that the alliances on the 
continent should be such as to isolate Great Britain in the contest. 
This was all eventually accomplished. There is no more brilliant page 
in the history of French Diplomacy than that which is embraced in the 
period from 1776 to the acknowledgment of our independence by Great 
Britain. : 

While some regard the aid given us by France to our revolution as 
a mistaken fallacy originating in vain folly and ending in consequence 
disastrous to that country, it must be evident to those not blinded by 
ignorance and conceit that our independence as a nation has more than 
returned to France all that it cost her to aid in securing it, even assum- 
ing that it was not thoroughly and definitely secured until England was 
weakened and reduced to a second rate power by the exhausting contest 
which began with our revolution, wag continued through the terrific 
contests of the French Republic and Napoleon, and ended in our war 
of 1812. For it was absolutely necessary to the existence and prosperity 
of France that the great commercial power and assumed preponderance 
of Great Britain, and her attempted monopoly of the seas, should be 
broken. The revolt of the American colonies was the opportunity, the 
guarantee of her own West India possessions, and a right to participate 
freely in the growing commerce of the Americans was the consideration ; 
the destruction of the British Empire of the seas and the building up of 
another great central commercial nation has been the result. There has 
been a partial failure of the consideration; we have failed to prove our- 
selves a great commercial people, but the claims of Great Britain to a 
monopoly of the seas has been broken and abandoned. The world has 
improved generally; it is of a more liberal and higher nature than it 
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would otherwise have been. Those writers who find nothing in the aid 
given by France but the narrow motive of injuring a rival, yet omit the 
great motives that induced it, demean their country. 

The subjoined letter, which has never before been published, seems 
to be of great interest at the present centennial of its composition. Itis 
without date, but must have been written after the arrival of the 
American commissioners at Paris. 


To THE KING ALONE: 
SIRE: 

While State reasons engage you to extend a helping hand to 
the Americans, Policy requires that your Majesty shall take abundant 
precaution to avoid the secret succor sent to America from becoming 
a fire-brand between France and England in Europe; on the other hand, 
‘ prudence wills that you acquire a certainty that your funds may never 
fall into other hands than those for whom you destine them. Finally, 
the present condition of your finances does not permit you to make so 
great a sacrifice at the moment as passing events seem to require. 

It becomes my duty, Sire, to present you, and it is for your wisdom 
to examine, the following plan whose chief object is to avoid, by a turn 
which is absolutely commercial, the suspicion hat your Majesty or his 
Council has any hand in that affair. 

The second advantage of this plan is that your Majesty’s Council can 
follow your Majesty's funds with its own eyes, and without fatigue, 
through the exchanges and the different metamorphoses_ which 
commerce will force them through from the moment of their leaving 
the generous hands that dispense until they reach the grateful hands 
which will receive them, without fear that they ever miscarry or 
become lost in faithless hands. 

But the principal merit of this plan is to augment both the appear- 
ance and the substance of your succors to such a point that by multi- 
plying these funds by their product a single million, brought up to a 
second circulation, will produce the same results for the Americans as 
if your Majesty had really disbursed nine millions in their favor, which 
it is necessary to explain. 

Finally, the execution of this plan reunites, with so many advantages, 
the important faculty of restraning or extending a continuity of benefits 
agreeably to your prudence as the situation of the Americans may be 
more or less pressing, so that the succor wisely administered will serve 
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less to bring the war between America and England to an end than to 
continue it and feed it to the great damage of the English, our natural 
and decided enemies. 

And when, to fulfill this important object, your Majesty will be 
forced to increase the sum of the succor that you send, it is well proved 
that every million that you expend, Sire, to place the Americans in a 
condition to defend their soil, will cost the English a hundred millions to 
continue to go there to attack them at a distance of two thousand 
leagues. For to sacrifice a million to put England to the expense of a 
hundred millions, is exactly the same as if you advance a million to gain 
ninety-nine; and in a calculation of all the events in the longest reign it 
is impossible, Sire, that you will ever find another opportunity to make 
so real and immense profit at so small a cost. 

Let us pass to the details of the enterprise. 

The constant view of the affair in which the mass of Congress ought 
to be kept is the certainty that your Majesty is not willing to enter in 
any way into the affair, but that a company is very generously about to 
turn over a certain sum to the prudent management of a faithful agent 
to give successive aid to the Americans by the shortest route and the 
surest means of return in tobacco. Secrecy will be the soul of all the 
rest. But the two principles of the operation, which are truly those 
which will bring the reward, are, on the one hand, the facility which 
your Majesty has to procure all the cannon powder you may desire at a 
very moderate price, and on the other, the impossibility of the Farmers- 
general being able to procure tobacco at any price whatever. 

_ These two points agreed to, this is the way in which I intend to 
proceed in the affair. 

Your Majesty will begin by placing a million at the disposition of 
your agent, who will be named Rodrique Hortalez & Company; this 
is their commercial name and signature, under which I find it convenient 
that the whole operation shall be carried out. 

One half of this million, exchanged into moyadores or Portuguese 
pieces, the only money current in America, will be promptly sent there, 
for there is an immediate necessity for the Americans to have a little gold 
at once to give life to their paper money which, without the means of 
making it circulate, is already become useless and stagnant in their 
hands. It is a little leaven that it is necessary to put into the paste to 
raise it and make it ferment usefully. 

Upon that part of the million no benefit can be obtained except the 
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return of it in Virginia tobacco, which Congress must furnish to the 
house of Hortalez, who will have made a sale in advance to the Farmers- 
general of France, by which they will take the tobacco from them at a 
good price; but that is of no great consequence. 

Rodrique Hortalez counts on employing the second half of the 
million which is confided to it in the purchase of cannon powder, which 
he will forward at once to the Americans. But instead of buying that 
powder in Holland, or even in France, at the market price of twenty or 
thirty sols tournois the pound, the price at which the Hollanders have 
always held it, and even above it in providing the Americans, the whole 
point of our operations consists in the hope of Roderique Hortalez 
to buy very secretly, through the good will of your Majesty, from the 
Registers of your powder and saltpetre, all the cannon powder they 
require at the price of four to six cents per pound. 

If the house of Hortalez, having contracted to send powder to the 
Americans on the basis of twenty sols per pound, should pay the same 
price to ordinary venders, it would only be able to send to Philadelphia, 
for the five hundred thousand livres which remain in his hands, five 
hundred millions of powder; and this second operation, as dry of gold 
pieces as the first, producing no benefit other than returns in tobacco, 
would reduce the speculation to the simple safe return of the first 
investment, and, as we have said, it would be a very small affair in itself. 

But if Rodrique Hortalez should obtain from the Registers of your 
Majesty powder at five sols tournois the pound, with the five hundred 
thousand livres that remain, he could obtain two thousand milliards, or 
twenty thousand quintals of powder, which sent to America at the price 
of twenty sols the pound, would bring Congress in debt to Hortalez to 
the amount of two millions tournois, the returns of which being con- 
verted as well as that of the piasters into tobacco, sold in advance to 
the farmers general, will soon put the house of Hortalez in a position 
to account with the real owner of the funds who is your Majesty fora 
sum of 2,500,000 livres. Besides this it will account for the benefit 
obtained from the sale of tobacco which will amount, in round numbers, 
to 500,000 livres. 

The return of all these sums will then make Hortalez agent and _ pos- 
sessor of an effective sum of three millions, with which it can renew the 
operation and throw at once 1,500,000 livres in gold over the American 
paper money, and six thousand millions and fifty thousand quintals of 
powder into the cannons and mortars. But these sixty thousand quintals, 
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which will have cost Hortalez fifteen hundred thousand livres, will not 
the less make the Americans his debtor in a sum of nine millions, as 
well for the cannon powder as for the Portuguese gold which they will 
have received. 

This suffices to show your Majesty how the product of that affair, 
treated on great commercial principles, must increase by circulation not 
in the double progression of 1, 2, 4, 8, &c., but in the triple progression 
of 1, 3, 9, 27, &c., for if the first million gives three, then three millions 
put back into the affair on the same basis must give nine, and these nine 
twenty-seven, &c., as, I believe, I have sufficiently proved. 

Your Majesty need not be frightened at the complicated air that this 
operation assumes under my pen, when you remember that no com- 
mescial speculation is carried on or succeeds by any more simple or 
more natural means than this. 

I have treated this affair in so far, Sire, in the spirit of a great trader 
who wishes to make a successful speculation, and I have developed to 
you the unique secret by which commerce in bulk, drawing all its benefits 
from without by the advantageous exchange of commodities, augments 
the prosperity of all States that have the good sense to protect it; much 
superior to the art of finance, which never establishing its benefits except 
on interior speculations against the subjects of the State, can never 
augment the fiscal product except at the expense of the universal 
existence of the subjects. Instead of the real fat given by commerce 
that destructive art only produces a monstrous inflation in the body, a 
swelling in the head of State, occasioned by the poverty, the constraint 
and general strangulation of all the other parts of that suffering body. 

* But to return to the subject, my aim being less to make a lucrative 
commercial operation for your Majesty than to give to the first mission 
of your succor the appearance and effect of a much larger sum, there 
will always result to the Americans, from my first operation above de- 
tailed, which they will have received from your Majesty, by the hands of 
Hortalez, a real succor of two million five hundred thousand, of which 
five hundred thousand livres will be in gold and two millions in cannon 
powder, although your Majesty will really have disbursed but one million 
livres. And if the return in tobacco and the sale of that product take 
place as I have pointed out, your Majesty will soon find himself ina 
position to send back, by the hands of Hortalez, the three millions pro- 
vided for from the price and profits of these returns, to recommence the 
operation on a larger scale. But then following the geometrical pro- 
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gression of the product above demonstrated, the Americans will have 
actually received in two turns, from your Majesty, a sum of nine millions, 
thus: two millions in gold, seven millions in powder, although your 
Majesty, who will only have replaced the second time in the transaction 
the product of his first venture, will only have really disbursed a million 
altogether. 

This well explained, now it is the same thing to the house of Hortalez 
to employ a French vessel or a Holland vessel; each presents some 
advantages which are counterbalanced by the inconveniences which I 
will explain. 

The choice of a Holland vessel has the advantage that the hand 
furnishing the succor will be more surely disguised, but it will expose 
the munitions or the returns to being intercepted in the long voyage 
from Europe to America by English privateers. They can then deprive 
us in a moment of the fruit of our whole operation. 

The choice of a French vessel insures absolutely the transportation 
of the munitions to Cape Frangois, chosen by Hortalez in America to be 
the first deposit of its commerce. 

That way, however, gives room to a suspicion that the French Gov- 
ernment is disposed to favor the enterprise; but considering that there 
will be no proof of that fact in existence, we will pass much more easily 
over that fear than that France should aid the Americans whether or no. 
They are more than persuaded in England that for a long time we have 
lavished our succors to the brave Americans. 

Holding then to the choice of a French vessel, charged for account 
of Rodrique Hortalez & Co., Congress, or rather Mr. Adams, Secre- 
tary of Congress, will be alone forewarned by the agent in England that 
a vessel is carrying to him, at Cape Frangois, both gold and munitions, 
which are to be returned in Virginia tobacco, so that he may send to 
the Cape upon a vessel. loaded with tobacco an agent who will bear his 
power to receive both, and to send back by the Captain of Hortalez the 
entire return in tobacco, or at all events a recognition that he owes 
Hortalez & Co. the balance of the amount for which he may not have 
been able to furnish return. 

Thereupon the French Captain will deliver to them the balance of the 
Cargo, and will take back on board his vessel to Europe all that the 
American Captain delivers to him, arranging it so that’ if in the short 
passage from St. Domingo to the continent the American ship is taken 
there will not be found a vestige of anything on her that will not belong 
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to a pure and simple commercial transaction between Rodrique Hortalez 
and an American armed vessel. The Cargo of tobacco carried safely to 
France by the French vessel will replace a part of the losses, and the 
operation will begin again in the hope of being more fortunate, while 
no one will be compromised. 

Before finishing this work I wish to hazard an idea that suggests 
itself to me, which is that it would be very pleasant to succor the 
Americans with the money of the English, which is very easy. It 
would suffice for that, that your Majesty, modeling yourself after the 
English, who exact a duty at Dover of three-fourths of the value of all 
French carriages which are taken to England, should ordain that in 
future all foreign horses and carriages which arrive in any of your 
seaports shall be subject to the payment of the same duty that ours pay 
to the English upon the enormous quantity of horses, carriages, etc., 
that curiosity, folly or commerce brings to us from that country. I 
assure your Majesty that if you will allow me to register that little item 
for your account you will soon have no further need to trouble yourself 
as to what you will do to furnish funds to the house of Hortalez & Co.; 
your Majesty will soon have the means to place the business of that 
house, which belongs to your Majesty, ina most flourishing condition; 
and this financial turn, much superior to all other speculations of that 
murderous service, in this that the products of it will not be torn from 
your subjects but from the English alone, would be brought within the 
principles adopted by the economical and political mercantile house of 
Hortalez de Beaumarchais, that the merchandize and products of 
foreigners should not be admited into any country if they do not bring 
to.it a benefit equal to their consumption. 

The adoption of this idea in procuring to your Majesty the sweet 
pleasure of not employing any other money to aid the Americans than 
what this duty will draw from England herself, has something spicy in 
it, and which seems to me to be proper to sow as flowers upon the dry 
soil of examining the going out, the return and profit of the commercial 
funds of Hortalez, of which your Majesty will be sole proprietor. 

After all that I have said it will not be necessary for me to prove 
that your Majesty can contract or expand,your succor at will. This 
business of Hortalez alone, slackened or pressed according to the 
exigency of the case, will produce this effect without any one perceiving 
the true motions of these variations. 

Such is the plan that I offer to your Majesty for this affair, after 
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having reflected on it maturely, after having submitted the project to 
calculation, the decision to your orders, the execution to my prudence, 
and the success to fortune, it appears to me to be the most advantageous 
of all others. 

If your Majesty does not adopt it, I will at least have the advantage 
of having yet once more shown, if not very extended enlightment, at 
least an active and pure, as well as an unalterable zeal. 


CARON DE BEAUMARCHAIS. 


Beaumarchais was a self-constituted champion of American interests 
at Paris, and through this letter actually became the medium through 
which the aid of the French Government was at first secretly afforded to 
the Americans, and was speedily crowned with success in the surrender 
of Burgoyne at Saratoga. 


GEORGE CLINTON GENET 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN BARONET 
SIR WILLIAM PEPPERRELL 


Nearly a quarter of a century has gone by since the excellent 
biography of the renowned Hero of Louisburg was first given to the 
world by Dr. Usher Parsons from the papers of the Pepperrell family 
which, preserved from destruction by Colonel George Sparhawk, 
and after long exposure and much injured, fell into his hands. 
His work is the chief authority for this sketch. In his title page 
Mr. Parsons claimed that Sir William Pepperrell was the only 
native of New England who was created a Baronet during our con- 
nection with the mother country. This statement being received with 
doubt he defended its literal correctness in the preface to a second 
edition, in which he added that he had found no instance of the creation 
of a baronet, of American birth, for distinguished services, prior to the 
Revolution. Many persons, he explains, have been knighted and allowed 
the prefix to their names of Si7, but no one entitled to the affix of 
baronet. 

William Pepperrell, the father of the subject of this sketch, was born 
in Tavistock Parish, near Plymouth County, Devon, England. The 
natural tendency of youth in maritime towns, and particularly of 
countries where the profession of the sailor was held in highest esteem 
as necessary to the increase and honor of the State, was to seafaring life. 
The mariners of England, whose fame has filled the pages of story and 
song, were recruited from the hardy inhabitants of the dangerous 
coast of the tight little island. Intercourse with the American coast 
and the profits of its fisheries, for which Spaniards, Frenchmen and 
Englishmen had contended from the discovery of the continent, gave 
constant employment to the most adventurous population of the coast of 
Surope from Tweedmouth to the Bay of Biscay. The Newfoundland 
fisheries were the cradle of the sailors who struggled for that ocean 
supremacy which England almost uninteruptedly maintained, until, met 
by the sons of Cape Cod, men of their own race, they were compelled, 
after many a hard fought action, to admit the American republic to an 
equal freedom. It is not a little curious that the whole of the shore 
which has led to a contention brought down to recent days was in the 
sarlier maps laid down as Baccalao, or the codfish land. 
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It was to the captain of one of the little schooners employed in this 
hazardous pursuit that William Pepperrell of Tavistock was appren- 
ticed. His term of service finished, with his small earnings he 
embarked for the Isle of Shoals, which lies about nine miles to the 
southward from Kittery point on the Maine coast, a favorite fishing 
station because of its safe harbor and of the abundance of the dun-fish, 
the most valued of the many varieties of the cod. Arrived at these 
Islands, which in their extent do not exceed six hundred acres, the young 
adventurer formed a partnership with a Mr. Gibbons, of Topsham, 
England. After the fashion usual in ventures of this character, in which 
luck plays so large a part, they sent out their smacks on shares, in 
which all hands participated. Remaining on shore themselves they set 
up an establishment on Star Island for the cure and sale of the fish. 
On a visit to Kittery Point Pepperrell made the acquaintance of a 
shipwright, John Bray, also a native of Plymouth, whose daughter 
Margery he soon after married. Receiving with her as a marriage 
portion a piece of land at Kittery Point he changed his residence, and 
there erected a part of the house which, later extended and improved, is 
still known as the Pepperrell Mansion. Here Sir William was born, 
and here father and son continued to reside until the decease of the 
former in 1734. 

The character of a race is formed by its manner of life, its habits and 
occupations. Little idea do we have in these easy days of the hardships 
the colonists endured, and the constant danger to which they were 
exposed in the pursuit of their occupations. Their daily toil brought 
their daily bread. The storm might lower, but on the appointed day 
the weather must be breasted; the lurking savage might threaten the 
field laborer by day, but when the seed time and the harvest came no 
thought of danger could be allowed to interfere with the necessary task. 

No literature ts more fascinating than that which recites, in bold, clear 
outline, the stories of heroes; a word hardly applicable in its true, poetic 
sense to others than those whose forms are discovered through the dim 
mist of uncertain history. The epic stories of the Houses of Priam and 
Agamemnon, the Song cf the Nibelungs, the romance cycles of Arthur 
and Charlemagne, hold our interest because of their partially historic 
truth. We may see these heroes dimly, but we see them surely and 
know them to be heroes; as we recognize in the mutilated fragments of 
an heroic torso the presence of an immortal. Such is the advantage of 
the unknown over the known. Imagination takes the place of reason, 
and we ascribe to the human superhuman qualities. Descending from 
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this mystic realm, of which poets are said to know the royal highways, 
but in which the historic vision discerns no certain landmarks, we come 
to the land of earth, this matter-of-fact planet we all inhabit for a season. 
Here we find varieties of human heroes whose forms time has left so 
unshattered that we can still measure their physical, moral and mental 
dimensions. Of these, marked by strength of individual character, calm- 
ness of judgment and untiring energy, the mind to order and the will to 
execute, was the conqueror of Louisburg, whose fame, had he lived in 
the misty days of romance, would have been already a household word 
along the whole northern coast, the theme of song, as the New England 
Jarl, the western Viking who ruled sea and land, and struck his enemy 
with the same vigor that he protected his family and his friends. In this 
he showed the traits of the original Welsh race from which he sprung. 
Nothing is more interesting in the study of anthropology than to trace 
the perpetuation of strong race traits in what are termed aboriginal 
races. Railroads and steamboats are levelling race characteristics, but 
still, in the general fusion, traits break out that will not be effaced, and 
show that with all the leaven of southern blood there remains a base of 
enduring tenacity in the northern stock. 

William Pepperrell was born June 27, 1696. He received the 
practical education of the day, learned to know how to survey the land 
he purchased, to navigate a vessel beyond the usual log throwing, and 
to cast an account with mercantile exactness. His first practical know- 
ledge of the ways of life was gained from an Indian raid and the 
indiscriminate scalping of his neighbors by untutored savages, who thus 
showed their aversion to the civilizing influences of the European 
element and modern improvements; treating the defenceless settlers 
very much as the Western hoodlums are now treating the defenceless 
Chinese. His father held the Pepperell Fort, or castle, built for defence 
at Kittery Point, and the youth smelled powder before he reached his 
teens. At this period of the history of New England, personal danger 
was the rule, not the exception of life. Even to church every man 

carried a firelock, and guards watched while the congregation prayed ; 
need one wonder that the manly songs of the old Hebrews, expressive 
of trust in the Lord and the Sword of Gideon, are ever met with in the 
history of Colonial worship. No one has lived in New England without 
feeling the influence of this trust in the Scriptural text. 

The Pepperrells became the greatest merchants of New England. 
They exchanged the products of Maine with every clime. Their lum- 
ber floated in rafts to the sea, their cargoes were wafted to the West 
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Indies, and every port of the European coast, even beyond the pillars 
of Hercules into the Mediterranean; every seaport saw the ships and 
knew the name of Pepperrell, and there was no banker in England who 
would not take their bills of exchange. By constant and judicious 
investments of their profits they acquired an enormous landed estate, 
thus unconsciously preparing for the baronial honors later acquired. 

From his youth William was trained in the military methods of the 
day; at the age of thirty he was appointed Colonel, an office which gave 
him command of all the militia of Maine. At about the same period, 
1726, he was chosen representative for Kittery, the next year was sum- 
moned to the Council Board, and in 1730 was appointed Chief Justice 
by Governor Belcher; an appointment he continued to hold until his 
death. But no amount of individual wealth, whether real or moveable, 
or yet any Colonial importance, sufficed in the last century to secure for 
their possessor an English title. Such distinctions were only to be 
gained, if at all, by signal service to the parent State. 

In the spring of March, 1744, news was received that France had 
joined her arms with those of Spain, and formally declared war against 
England. The formal declaration, and information of expeditions from 
the French stronghold, Louisburg, against the Nova Scotia posts of 
Canso and Port Royal, or Annapolis, reached the eastern coast simul- 
taneously, and at the same time came the alarming word that the Nova 
Scotia Indians had joined the French. The Penobscot tribes were bound 
to the Colonies by an offensive and defensive treaty, but when now sum- 
moned for their quota in the war declared by the Colonies against the 
northern tribes, they declined to fight against their brethren. The 
expedition against Fort Canso succeeded, and the English garrison 
were marched prisoners to Louisburg. That against Port Royal failed, 
the post having been reinforced by Governor Shirley, of Massachusetts, 
on the first news of impending war. 

Louisburg was the most important point held by France on the 
northern coast, and offered a safe harbor for French merchantmen 
homeward bound from the Indies, and a ‘coign of vantage’ for attack of 
English vessels on similar voyages, as well as a protection to their own 
and a menace to the fisheries of their enemies. Formidable fortifica- 
tions had been erected, and a walled town built on the south-east extrem. 
ity of Cape Breton, which received the proud name of the King. This 
town was two miles and a half in circumference, strongly fortified by 
heavy stone ramparts and a broad ditch, and the narrow entrance to the 
harbor, about four hundred yards wide, was protected by a heavy 
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battery, on an island called the Island Battery, which fronted a similar 
work on the main land, known as the Royal Battery. The town was 
laid out in squares, many of the buildings upon which were of stone 
adorned with architectural ornament. The works had been continued 
for twenty-five years and had cost France six millions of dollars, an 
enormous sum at that period. For the New England Colonies this 
powerful station was a perpetual menace, and desperate as the venture 
seemed, a determination sprung up to capture it at any cost. 

The prisoners taken at Canso were exchanged in the summer, and 
returned to Boston in the fall. From their account of the strength of 
Louisburg, Governor Shirley conceived the idea of capturing the city 
by surprise. The Governor was careful not to unfold his plan to the 
ministry, but asked that Commodore Warren might be ordered up from 
the West India islands to protect the fisheries. A small armed naval 
force was gathered from the New England provinces: fourteen armed 
vessels, carrying two hundred and four guns. The land force, four 
thousand three hundred men, thus assigned: to Massachusetts, three 
thousand two hundred and fifty ; Rhode Island, three hundred; New 
Hampshire, three hundred, Connecticut, five hundred. 

The choice fora commander by common accord fell upon Colonel 
William Pepperrell. Though without military experience in the open 
field, his bearing and character were of one born to command. He 
threw himself heart and soul into the enterprise. His personal popu- 
larity ensured a rapid enlistment, his generous advance of money 
hastened the outfit; the occasion was one in which time was a most 
important consideration. In addition to these elements of success 
Colonel Pepperrell brought one still more important to the cause; that 
of religious fervor. Himself a devout professing member of the church 
and thoroughly imbued with the peculiar tenets of the day, he was the 
very man to attract to his standard the stern enthusiasts, who held the 
faith, and had much of the temper of Cromwell's Ironsides. 

The war of Protestant England against Roman Catholic France took 
the character of a holy war. The motto for the flag, ‘ Nil desperandum 
Christo duce,” supplied by his friend George Whitfield, gave to the 
expedition the air of a crusade, and Puritan clergymen shouldered their 
axes to destroy the images in the French churches with the same 
confidence in the aid of Providence and their own righteousness as the 
Iconoclasts of Antwerp or Ghent. Deacon Gray of Biddeford expressed 
his longing that he might be with Pepperrell and “ dear Parson Moody 
in the church [Louisburg] to destroy the images there set up.” Such 
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was the magnetism of Pepperrell that the towns near Kittery, his resi- 
dence, turned out almost to a man, and throughout Maine the spirit 
ran so high that one third of the forces of the expedition were enlisted 
from her population alone; a statement made and reiterated on many 
occasions by Pepperrell himself in his correspondence. 

To prevent information reaching the enemy an embargo was laid on 
all vessels sailing to the northward, and secrecy was enjoined on the 
trainbands. The forces, four thousand three hundred men, were raised 
in eight weeks wholly from New England. The Massachusetts troops 
left Boston on the 6th March, Pepperrell in command with the rank of 
Lieutenant-General. On the point of sailing letters were received from 
Commodore Warren declining to take part in the expedition, but his 
decision had no weight with the colonial leaders. Pepperrell was ready 
to move alone. He had not entered hastily into the contest, but once 
engaged he would take no step backward. 

The quotas from the different provinces rendezvoused at Canso 
early in April. They were still engaged in preliminary operations 
when Admiral Warren appeared. He had received peremptory orders to 
cover the fisheries, and, learning from a vessel of the sailing of the expe- 
dition, with the true instinct of a sailor had steered directly for the scene 
of war. The ice breaking up, the expedition re-eembarked at Canso on the 
29th April. The arrival off the harbor of the large well appointed fleet 
and armament was the first notice the French at Louisburg had of their 
danger. A landing was effected on the main land with little opposition, 
encampment made almost within cannon range of the city walls, and 
the siege duly begun the 1st May. The same day, by a happy accident, 
the grand or royal battery fell into the hands of the Americans without 
a blow, and its guns were turned upon the city ; approaches were at once 
established. Onthe 2d a surrender was demanded by Pepperrell and 
Warren, and peremptorily declined by the French, An immediate 
storming was agreed on by the leaders, but the project abandoned, the 
officers and soldiers showing dissatisfaction with the project. Reinforce- 
ments were written for by Commodore Warren to the governments of the 
southern colonies; meanwhile Pepperrell pushed his batteries and begun 
to breach the wall. On the 24th May Warren proposed a general attack 
by the fleet, and asked that sixteen hundred men be sent on board his 
vessels to aid in the undertaking, a plan which by no means suited either 
the provincials or their commanders. The arrival of a French fleet was 
daily expected, with two thousand men, and no time was to be lost. 
Early in June, hearing from deserters that the ammunition of the port 
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was falling short and the courage of the garrison waning, the bom- 
bardment was hotly pressed. On the 16th, preparations were made for 
an assault; the ships stood in and anchored; six hundred of Pepper- 
rell’s command were drawn up on their decks, while the troops on 
shore were paraded and addressed by the commanders. Alarmed by 
these tokens of an immediate assault, the fatal result of which the 
disproportion between his own numbers, reduced and wasted by the 
long uninterrupted siege, and the largely superior force of the Amer- 
icans and English, rendered apparent, Governor Duchambon, in the 
afternoon, sent a flag of truce to the allied commanders, and asked for 
conditions. The most generous terms were consented to, and the 
garrison marched out with the honors of war, drums beating and colors 
flying. They had made a_ gallant defence, and deserved this 
consideration. 

In the correspondence between the two commanders and Governor 
Duchambon, it appears that Commodore Warren intended himself to 
receive the keys, and take possession of the city. This a letter from 
him to the French commander plainly intimates, but his purpose was 
not pressed, and that it would have been submitted to by Pepperrell is 
not probable. Pepperrell led his troops in person into the city on 
the 17th, and it was he who presented the keys to Governor Shirley in the 
presence of Warren, some time later, when a perfectly kindly feeling 
was apparent between the two commanders. 

By the capitulation six hundred and fifty veterans of France, thirteen 
hundred and ten militiamen of the province, with seventy-six cannons 
and mortars fell into the hands of the victors, and the famous port 
passed under the English flag. On the occasion Pepperrell gave a 
grand banquet to the officers. The news of this splendid success was 
received with the utmost joy; all the large cities of the colonies were 
illuminated. London itself blazed with bonfires, and the cities of the 
kingdom sent up addresses to the king. 

Commodore Warren was promoted Admiral and appointed Governor 
of Louisburg and Cape Breton. To General Pepperrell a patent was 
sent, creating him a Baronet of the Realm, an honor never before con- 
ferred on a native of America. The title of Knight, or Sir, is a 
personal distinction, not an hereditary honor as that of Baronet. The 
arms of Pepperrell are described in the Herald office, London, as argent, 
a chevron gules between three pine-apples or cones-vert, with the 
augmentation of a canton of the second, charged witha fleur-de-lys of the 
first. He also received authority to raise a regiment in the British line 
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with the command of Colonel and the exceptional privilege of appoint- 
ing his subordinate officers. And indeed, these honors were well de- 
served ; historians agree that the capture of Louisburg “ was the most 
important achievement of the war of 1744,” and an equivalent for the 
successes of the French on the Continent. But there were resulting 
consequences more important than the peace of Europe; the colonists 
then measured their prowess with that of foreign powers, and this siege 
was the first of a series of military exploits in which, side by side with 
veteran English troops, they learned military discipline, and with it their 
own power. 

After the capture of Louisburg Sir William Pepperrell and Admiral 
Warren continued in the exercise of a joint command. In his 
difficult relations with Warren, Pepperrell seems to have maintained a 
faultless dignity. 

Nothing is finer than the temper of his correspondence; what more 
admirable than his letter to Wolcott, of Connecticut, where he says, in 
reply to jealous slanders upon him, that he had acted according to the 
best of his ability as a father to the army, ordering every regiment 
its proportion of duty in camp, and that he had reported to the govern- 
ment alike in favor of the whole, making no difference between those 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Hampshire. If we would but 
eye the hand of Providence more (he wrote), and ascribe to Him, as His 
due, all the honor and glory, we should not be jealous one of another. 
And indeed, when the difficulties of the enterprise are considered, this 
feeling of entire gratitude to Providence is easily understood. Not less 
remarkable in the eyes of the godly New Englanders was the dispersion 
and destruction, in the fall of 1746 by tempest and disease, of the French 
fleet, sent to harry the New England coast, under the Duke d’ Auville ; 
and again, the ruin by Admirals Anson and Warren the next year of a 
large transport fleet, convoyed by a strong naval force under M. de la 
Jonquiére; an exploit for which Warren in his turn was made a 
baronet. 

Pepperrell and Warren left Louisburg for Boston where they 
arrived on the Ist June and were received with unusual honors. The 
House of Representatives waited upon them in the council chamber in 
a body, and the city was enthusiastic in demonstrations of joy. On the 
4th July Sir William set out for his seat at Kittery. His progress 
was almost royal. At every town from Lynn to Portsmouth he was 
met by cavalcades of gentlemen, entertained in state, and escorted on 
his way. 
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Sir William Pepperrell’s British regiment was stationed at Louisburg. 
He recruited and occasionally visited it. In 1748 he retired from 
commercial pursuits in favor of his sonAndrew. His own health was 
broken by severe attacks of rheumatism, the common result of exposure 
on the northern sea coast. His son Andrew had been graduated at 
Harvard College in 1743. 

The treaty of peace of 1749 returning Louisburg and Cape Breton to 
the French, the regiment of Sir William was disbanded, and he 
expressed his desire to “turn farmer.” In a letter to his merchant in 
England conveying this information he says: “1am sure I spent a good 
part of my estate in the reduction of Louisburg ;” yet nowhere is there 
a complaint of this use of his hard-earned fortune. 

In 1751 Sir William met the greatest trial of his life in the death of 
his son Andrew. He seems to have been a young man of fair promise, 
but by no means of the commanding character his father displayed in 
every relation of life. In the heat of his sickness his trustful father, 
together with his wife, addressed a circular letter to all the clergy of the 
neighboring parishes—Drs. Sewall, Prince, Foxcroft, Chancy, to those 
of Boston even—urging them “to pray! pray! pray!” and “cry mightily 
to God.” The postscript leaves no doubt of his entire faith in the eff- 
cacy of united prayer. “Let,” he writes to his cousin, “our case be 
known to Christian friends along the road, and carry this letter, as soon 
as you get to town, to each one of the ministers to whom it is addressed.” 

In the spring of 1750 he applied to the King for permission to 
visit Europe; a formality his command rendered necessary. On his 
arrival he was invited to make his home at the estate of his friend, 
Sir Peter Warren, at Westbury. He was presented to the King, 
George II., and received with high distinction; was the object of 
numerous attentions from Lord Halifax and other noblemen of -conse- 
quence, and a service of plate was raised and presented to him by the 
Lord Mayor of London. In Great Britain, to use his own words, he 
met with a very handsome reception. ‘I think,” he adds, “they have, 
at home |England], a great value for this country [America], and I hope 
we shall always behave ina way to deserve it.” In this same letter, 
addressed to Colonel John Gorham, one of his Colonels at the seige 
of Louisburg, he expresses his regret that the two American | Massa- 
chusetts| regiments were not continued, as “ Americans who are used 
to the woods are the best to pursue the Indians.” He returned home 
in the fall in one of his son’s schooners, making the voyage in fifty-seven 
days. 
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Hostilities with France opened in 1755 with the defeat of Washington 
at Fort du Quesne, and Sir William at once called together the first 
Maine regiment. In October he received an appointment from Lord 
Halifax of Colonel of one of the two regular regiments which it was 
proposed to raise in America. His regiment was ordered to rendez- 
vous at New York and Philadelphia. Shirley was placed in command of 
the other regiment. Braddock’s general plan of hostilities comprised 
three expeditions; one under himself to Fort du Quesne, a second by 
provincials against Crown Point, and a third against Niagara by the 
regiments of Shirley and Pepperrell, both of whom had received the 
grade of Major-General. 

This last expedition was under command of Shirley in person. Want 
of transportation and other causes delayed its arrival at Oswego until 
August, and no other operations were undertaken. Pepperrell did not 
accompany the expedition, his new rank placing him beyond the com- 
mand of a single regiment, but was assigned to the eastern frontier with 
the state of which he was entirely familiar. In his letters to Lord 
Halifax at this period he declares his opinion that an “army of North 
Americans are the only fit men to meet a mixed army of French and 
Indians in the woods.” 

In the spring of 1756 he expected to have been sent in command of 
an expedition against Crown Point, but the jealousy of Shirley, first 
displayed after Louisburg, appears to have again revived, and as he was 
Commander-in-Chief after Braddock’s death, his commission as Major- 
General preceding that of Pepperrell, he seized the opportunity to 
appoint Winslow to command in his stead. 

Pepperrell retained the equanimity for which he was so remarkable, 
but in, 1756, alluding to his disappointments, he says, “now I| think I am 
too old.” 

The disasters of the next year, the fall of Fort William Henry, 
alarmed the eastern colonies, and Sir William Pepperrell was at once 
summoned to the field. In a few days his military sagacity satisfied him 
that there was no cause for the great panic. On his return he retired 
from active service. While he participated in the general mortification 
at the contemptible situation to which the incapacity of British com- 
manders had reduced the American colonies, he had the satisfaction of 
feeling that no detriment had come to them from any consent of his; 
indeed, while his enemies or rivals were ordered home in disgrace, he 
retained the confidence of the colonies and of the ministry. 

In 1758 Lord Amherst redeemed the credit of the British army, and 
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Louisburg, the conquest of Pepperrell, was his first trophy. This 
incident brought joy to the patriotic heart of the veteran, and his last 
days were cheered by the recognition of his eminent services by the 
youthful minister about whose brow the aureole of glory was gathering 
fast. In February, 1759, Sir William was honored by Pitt with a com- 
mission. of Lieutenant-General of the royal army, a rank for the first time 
born by a native American. He never took the field. His health 
continued to fail. He died on the 6th July, 1759. 

Much has been said and written of self-made men, but the page of 
history may be sought in vain for a more perfect example of the best 
traits of American character than those which were manifest in the 
career of this remarkable man. He left no son to perpetuate his name; 
his vast estate he devised to his grand-children, the children of his 
daughter Mary, the wife of Hon. Nathaniel Sparhawk, his grandson 
William being named residuary legatee on condition of his assuming 
the name of Pepperrell. When the revolutionary struggle broke out 
all of them took sides with the mother country. 

William Pepperrell Sparhawk, who after the death of Andrew was 
adopted by Sir William as heir to his estate and title, and by act of 
legislature dropped the name of Sparhawk after his grandfather’s death, 
was graduated at Harvard in 1766. He was chosen member of the 
Governor’s Council, and succeeded to the title of Baronet in 1774. 
Continuing in office under the mandamus of the King, he was declared 
by his neighbors to have forfeited the confidence of all true friends 
of American liberty, and tenants were warned not to take leases of his 
land. Thus placed under the ban, he withdrew to Boston, and sailed 
for England in 1775. In 1778 he was proscribed and banished, and the 
next year his vast landed estate was confiscated to the State under the 
Conspiracy Act. He died in London in 1816. The only Sir William 
who would have perpetuated the adopted name of Pepperrell died 
unmarried in 1809. 

Lady Pepperrell, the widow of the General, the first Baronet, was 
allowed a small part of the property, specially devised to her, upon a 
composition of her life-estate. She died in 1780. 

The plate of Sir William was allowed, by the Act of Confiscation, to 
his grandson, and taken to England. Other mementos, among them the 
sword the Colonel wore at Louisburg, remain in this country. 

The old mansion at Kittery, a view of which accompanies this 
sketch, is plain in architecture, though of extensive proportions; 
before cut down, its broad lawn extended to the sea. The rooms are 
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spacious, the ceilings and banisters ornamented and richly carved. The 
large hall is said to have been lined with fifty portraits of the family of 
Sir William and of his companions in arms. Many of them have been 
preserved. In this mansion, now the abode of humble fishermen, Sir 
William lived in a state suited to his high employments and rank. 
Objects of art adorned its walls, his park was stocked with deer, and his 
barge was manned by a crew of negroes dressed in uniform. On the 
bleak Maine coast, the first American baronet maintained his estate in a 
style to which it had been before and has been since a stranger. 


JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS 
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DIARY OF EPHRAIM SQUIER 


SERGEANT IN THE CONNECTICUT LINE 
OF THE CONTINENTAL ARMY 


From the Original MS, in the Pension Office at 
Washington 


Communicated by Frank Squier 


PRELIMINARY Note.—Sundry declar- 
ations and documents filed in the Pen- 
sion Office at Washington in the year 
1832, incompliance with the Act of Con- 
gress regulating pensions, passed June 
7th of that year, give the following par- 
ticulars of the revolutionary services of 
the author of this diary : 

Ephraim Squier, son of Philip Squier 
and Elizabeth his wife, was born at 
Ashford, in the county of Windham, 
Connecticut, on the gth February, 1847- 
8. Onthe 2oth or 21st of April, 1775, 
he volunteered in Ashford in the alarm 
of Lexington, in the company under the 
command of Captain Thomas Knowlton. 
This marched to Charlestown, where in 
May Captain Knowlton had a Captain’s 
commission from the Connecticut As- 
sembly sent him; he enlisted under 
him and served until some time in 
June, when he enlisted into one ar- 
tillery company, commanded by Cap- 
tain Collander, and was in the battle of 
Bunker Hill. Sometime after the battle 
he returned to the Ashford company 
again, and served until July, when, by 
agreement, he went into a company at 
Roxbury, under Captain Pomeroy, in 
Colonel Fellows’ regiment, in which he 
served until the 7th of September, when 
he signed to go under Lieut. James 
Sprague, of Capt. Scott’s company, to 
Quebec in the expedition of Colonel 
Benedict Arnold, up the Kennebec river. 
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The rear detachment, under Col. Eno, 
was obliged to return back to Cam- 
bridge, where it arrived the 25th of No- 
vember. He then returned to Capt. 
Pomeroy’s company, at Preston’s Point, 
where he served until the 25th of March, 
1776, a period of eleven months. 

The rst of April, 1776, he volunteered 
in the Militia, and went to New London 
and Groton in Capt. Hendee’s company, 
and served three months. On the 15th 
of August the militia was ordered thence 
to New York, where he served, at White 
Plains, Northcastle and the vicinity, in 
Capt. Hindee’s company, three months. 
About the last of November Capt. 
Hindee’s company was ordered to march 
to Providence, Rhode Island, where he 
served three months, into the year 1777. 

The 4th December, 1777, he marched 
for Albany with Capt. Isaac Stone, of 
Col. Jonathan Latimore’s regiment, and 
joined the Northern army at Stillwater, 
where he served in Gen. Poor’s brigade, 
of Gen. Arnold’s division, at the capture 
of Gen. Burgoyne; at this time he 
served two months. 

In his declaration, from which the 
preceding is almost textually copied, he 
says that the journal of the two cam- 
paigns from which the diary is extracted 
was kept at the time. 

He was invited to be present at the 
ceremony of laying the corner stone of 
the Bunker Hill monument in 1825. He 
died August 19th, 1841. 

EDITOR 





I 
THE QUEBEC EXPEDITION 
September the 3th, Anno Domini 1775 
This instant set out for Cambridge. 
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Went and signed to go under Lieut. 
James Sprague, for Quebec, and returned 
to Dorchester, the same day. 

8¢h.—Went to Cambridge, to join our 
Company, stayed all this day and over 
night. 

9th.—To-day we paraded in order to 
draw clothing, and returned again to 
Dorchester. 

1oth.—Sunday. This morning early 
set out for Cambridge, in order to march 
for Quebec, paraded on Cambridge Com- 
mon. Being not ready to-day, tarried at 
Cambridge. 

1144.—This morning paraded on the 
old spot, in order to march for Quebec, 
but refused to march till we had a 
month’s pay, so we stayed still in Cam- 
bridge, to-day. 

1244,—Early this morning, paraded 
again in order to march, but still not 
ready, we pitched our tents on Cam- 
bridge Commons. 

13¢t.—To-day, the sun about two 
hours high, in the afternoon, set out for 
Quebec. Marched to Mystick, lodged 
in the Meeting House, three miles from 
Cambridge. 

14¢i.—This morning set out for Mis- 
tick. Went through Malden, Lynn, into 
Danvers, sixteen miles from Mistick. 

152.—This morning early set out 
from Danvers, went to Beverly, there 
eat breakfast, then 
Wenham, Ipswich, into Rowley, there 


marched through 


staid. 
16¢4,—Marched this morning to New- 


buryport, there we pitched our tents. 
174h.—Sunday. Our Regiment march- 
ed to Meeting. 
18th.—To-day, towards night, went on 
board the Schooner “ Swallow. 
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194i.—This morning about 8 o'clock, 
hoisted Anchor, made sail, run aground 


in the harbor. We then got into Boats, 
went aboard the Schooner ‘ Hannah,” 
then set out for Kennebec, the wind fair, 
soon blew up a storm, which made the 
most of us very seasick. Run ’till 10 
o’clock, at night. Hove too against the 
mouth of the 

20/i.—Early this morning, went into 
the mouth of the river, cast anchor, lay 
till just night, then hoisted anchor, 
went up the river 3 miles, cast anchor. 

21s¢t—Hoisted Anchor, went up the 
river to Swan Island, run aground, lay 
till nine o’clock at night, got off, went 
up about a mile, cast anchor. 

22¢.—Weighed Anchor, went up to 
Capt. Cabens, nine miles below Fort 
Western, then took Battooes along up to 
Fort Western.. Went two miles, staid at 
one Nan Crosses, a private house. 

23d¢.—Set out this morning, went up to 
Fort Western, there made us a Board 
Camp, wood cut very handy. 

24th.—Sunday. Last night a man was 
shot at a Public house, about half a mile 
above here. One Rydre is taken on sus- 
picion, confined ’till night, then set at 
liberty, then taken a man belonging to 
Capt. Gutteridgese’s Company and con- 
fined. 

25¢h.—To-day the General Court Mar- 
shall set, Examined the man and evi- 
dence. He confessed he shot the gun; 
saith he was in liquor. The man that 
was buried to-day, died yesterday, he be- 
longed to Norwich, in Connecticut, his 
name was Bishop. Lieut. Gray arrived 
here to-day with an express from Cam- 
bridge, for us to push forward with all 
speed. 
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26th.—To-day the Criminal was took 
to the gallows, Conducted by a strong 
Guard, with a Halter about his neck, 
placed on the stage, under the gallows, 
was reprieved ’till General Washington 
could see him, put him in irons and or- 
dered to be sent to Cambridge. 

27th.—This day was whipped and 
drummed out for stealing, One Love be- 
longing to Capt. Scott’s Company. Three 
more was whipped; all fresh men. One 
more stripped for letting a prisoner go, 
that was sentenced to be whipped, 33 
for stealing, an Irishman. 

28¢h.—To-day paraded in order to 
march, Being not ready taried. ‘To-day 
was severely whipped for theft, 33 lashes, 
an Irishman, that run from the Century 
the night before last. . 

29th.—This day set out with our Bat- 
tooes, up the river. I went alone in one. 
We went seven miles and camped. 

30¢4,—Went up the river six miles. I 
went by land, and camped by the bank of 
the river. So this month we ended. 

October 1st, or now Sunday, the first 
day we marched five miles to Fort Hal- 
lafax. I went by land cross Sebesticook 
river to Fort Halifax, went 4 a mile up 
the river to the carrying place, carried 
by; this was the first carrying place. 
We carried about 50 rods. 

2d.—Went up the river five miles 
above the five miles Rips. Camped on 
the Bank of the river. Our Battooes not 
up. I went over to Sebesticook, stayed 
over night. 

3¢.—This morning early, set out went 
back to our, Camp, went up six miles and 
camped. I went by land to-day. 

4th.— This morning early, set out went 
up the river, six miles to Scowheganfalls, 
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carried by, camped. I went by land to- 
day. 

544.—This morning set out early, went 
up the river six miles. Camped just 
above Bumbezee Rips. I went by land 
to-day. 

6¢4.—This Morning early, set out, went 
up to Noridgewalk, 7 miles, the last mile 
rapid. I went by water, to-day took 
out, carried some of our loading by this 
carrying place. Was a mile and a half. 

7¢h.—To-day we iinished carrying by 
the falls. Moved to the upper end and 
camped. 

8¢4.—Sunday. A very rainy day and 
we no shelter. We are now beyond all 
inhabitants. ‘To-night it ceases raining. 

9fh.—This Morning early, embarked 
aboard our Battooes, set out from Nor- 
idgewalk falls, went nine miles, the land 
appeared to be very good. Water very 
rapid. I went by water to-day. Camped 
on the Bank of the river. 

10/2,—Early this morning embarked 
aboard our Battooes. Went nine miles 
up to the Divell’s Falls, carried by and 
camped. ‘This carrying place is about 
40 Rods. I went by water. 

1142.—This morning set out. I went 
by land. Marched 18 or 19 miles and 
camped, two miles below the great car- 
rying place. Our Battooes, behind, some 
miles behind. We drawed provisions 
out of Capt. McCobb’s Battooes, for to- 
night. 

1247.— This morning went up to the 
great carrying place, drawed provisions, 
two of our Battooes came up to-day. 

13¢2.—This morning a large Cow 
Moose came within two rods of our 
camp. Cold squalls of snow to-day, one 
of our Battooes came up to-day. Carried 
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over to the Pond, three of our Battooes, 
to-day 3 miles and 4. 

14¢h.—Last night a man was wounded 
by the fall of a tree they had made a fire 
against, one Buck, belonging to Capt. 
McCobb’s company. 

14th.—To-day the man that was 
wounded, by the fall of tree last night, 
died of the wounds he received. Some- 
thing rainy, and we in the woods and no 
shelter. 

15¢4.—Sunday. Ceases raining. Our 
company are called together to carry 
over our provisions and Battooes. Car- 
ried over the greater part to-night. It is 
very rainy and we no shelter but the 
Heavens. We carried seven Battooes to 
the Pond. 

16th.—To-day we finished carrying 
over to the first Pond, and carried across 
to the other side half a mile and carried 
to the 2d Pond # of a mile. Dark and 
cold, when we came there and short on 


it for wood, so we camped and but little 
fire. 


17th.—This morning we finished car- 
rying across and crossed the 2d Pond 
half a mile. Carried across to the 3d 
Pond, three miles and very bad way as 
ever I see, camped by the side of the 
Pond. 

18/4.—Crossed the 3d Pond this morn- 
ing, which is a mile and a half across. 
Carried part of our loading over to the 
creek that leads into Dead River five 
miles; 3 and a half very bad way and a 
mile and a half a hundred times worse, 
this last mile and a half a sunken mire 
hole. 

19/4.—This morning early it begins to 
rain and we no shelter, and are obliged 
to go to carry over our Battooes, and 
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Barrells, the way muddy and slippery, 
hard for poor soldiers, that have to 
work hard in the rains and cold, and 
to wade a mile and a half knee deep 
in water and mud, cold enough and 
after night, to camp in the rain without 
any shelter. 

20th.—Last night it was very rainy 
and continues raining hard all day, 
however we got all our loading over to 
the brook that leads into Dead River, 
and put into the brook half a mile from 
Dead River, and went up Dead River 3 
miles and camped on the bank of the 
river. Continues raining hard all this 
day. I went by land to-day, the river 
very dead as far as we went to-day. 

21s¢—Last night likewise was very 
rainey and continues raining exceed- 
ingly hard all day. I went by water to- 
day. Went 18 miles, we had one car- 
rying place of 5 rods, the first in Dead 
River. The river not so rapid as Ken- 
nebec, and the wind in our favor, and a 
windier nor a rainier day I never see. 
We went ’till almost night, then went 
ashore to camp, and at length with ut- 
most difficulty kindled us a fire, but 
could not take much comfort, the wind 
blowed so high and rained so hard ’till 
bout ro or 11 o'clock at night, when the 
river raises so high that it obliged us to 
retreat from our fire, the water next 
morning 4 feet deep where we made our 
fire, the river raised, we judge, 12 feet, 
so windy that it was dangerous being in 
the woods. 

22¢.—Sunday. Continued raining 
till 12 o’clock last night, then some 
stars appeared. We very glad to see 
them as we had not seen sun, moon or 
stars for some days. Early this morn- 
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ing embarked on board our Battooes. 
Set out up the river, the sun appears this 
morning. Looks warm, I went by wa- 
ter to-day, went 10 miles and camped, 
the river high and rapid, the water so 
high we went over one carrying place ; 
we staid behind the rest of our com- 
pany, except Lieut. Sprague, with his 
Battooe and hands. 

23¢.—This morning early, embarked 
a board our Battooes, went up to the 
carrying place, 3 miles carried by 60 
rods. Went half a mile and camped. 
The water very rapid, so that we were 
obliged to hawl up by the Brush along 
shore, as we did yesterday. The water 
still appears to be rapid, the land poor, 
timber green Balsome, fare plenty here. 

24th.—This morning I set out by land, 
went up to the carrying place, one mile 
carried by 50 rods, then I went on 
Board, went up to the falls, 2 miles car- 
ried by half a mile, put into the river. 
Went forty rods by water to the next 
carrying place, carried by 4 mile, put 
into the river again. Went up two 
miles. Camped with Lieut. Sprague, 
and 8 more, 2 Battooes. Capt. Scott and 
the rest of our company encamped 4} 
forward. To night something snowy 
and cold. 

25¢4.—This morning by a little after 
Break of day, went up to the rest of our 
company, there stopped till Capt. Scott, 
and Lieut. Sprague, went up to the 
Lieut.-Colonel Enos, a mile forward 
and we marched on, I went by land, we 
marched ’till 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
then was ordered to march back to our 
camp, where we camped last night and 
so make the best of our way back after 
those that was sent off this morning. 


The Colonel gave orders this morning, 
that as many as had a mind to return, 
might return, and seven out of a com- 
pany must return. 

26¢4.—This morning early embarked 
a board, set out down ye river, ordered 
to go down as far as where we en- 
camped, the night of the 21st of this 
month. Not able to get so far, good 
part of our company staid by the way. 
I came by water, we had 4 or 5 carrying 
places to day. We run our battooes 
with the loading, except our pack and 
guns, two of us run it over all but about 
a rod andahalf. We drawed over the 
rest of the fall. Wecarried by. One 
Battooe, attempting to run the first falls 
was stove, the men happily saved, part 
of a barrel of flour lost, and a box of 
lead. The loss of the flour much la- 
mented, we being short of provisions. 
Capt Scott went with part of the Bat- 
tooes to the place. Lieut. Sprague, with 
his battooes stopped two miles back and 
we stopped with ours, it being in the 
night we run our Battooe against a rock 
and stove her so that we were obliged 
to put ashore and onload and there 
camped on the bank of the.river. Very 
cold and frosty. 

27¢h.—This morning early embarked 
on board our Battooes, went down to 
Capt. Scott, Lieut. Sprague stopped with 
two of us and a Battooe. Capt. Scott 
with ye rest of the company went on, we 
waited until about a 11 o’clock, then the 
two that was behind, Simeon Tyler and 
Asa Davisson, came up to us, we then 
pushed forward after the rest of our 
company, who were ordered to go as far 
as the Brook, where we put into Dead 
River. We had one carrying place to 
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day of about 5 rods, while we were car- 
rying by. Lieut. Sprague pushed off a 
Battooe that was lying on the falls, he 
then spied two guns that was lying on the 
bottom of the river and we got them 
both out, and went on until about sun 
down, we came up with our foot party 
camp at dusk, a mile and a half behind 
Capt. Scott. 

28th.—This morning early embarked 
on board our Battooes. Went to Capt. 
Scott, at the Brook, there went on shore 
and took two days provisions for each 
man, those that went by water took the 
same provisions with them. 

28¢h.—Lieut. Sprague set out to go 
round with our Battooes, and about 10 or 
12 more with him, said to be 45 miles 
round and rapid water, and about 18 or 
20 across by land. I went by land, we 
had not marched but about 60 rods be- 
fore we had to wade about a mile and a 
half, the water about waist high and 
very cold, we were obliged to break the 
ice the whole of the way, and had to 
wade a mile more where the water was 
over shoes, however I made out to get 
over to Kennebec River, to day by 
about dusk and Camped. 

29th.—Sunday. ‘This morning early 
our company was called together to go 
back to the creek after flour, that they 
intended to run round, but finding the 
river so rapid, was obliged to send it 
back. 20 of our company went back, 
the rest of us was ordered by the Colo- 
nel to make the best of the way to where 
we could get provisions, some to go by 
land as many could not go by water. I 
came by water on a Battooe, with some 
sick and lame to stear them down, we 
came down to the Divel’s falls, 20 miles, 
carried by and camped. 
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30¢h.—This morning early embarked 
on board our battooes, and made the 
best of our way down to Noridgewalk 
falls, 20 miles; got there about 12 
o’clock in the after Noon; carried by 
falls, put into the river, run the Rips to 
the inhabitants; one hour with me; 
run them very rocky and hard. We got 
to the inhabitants about 3 o'clock in ye 
afternoon, went up Sandy river a mile 
and a half to one James Waugh’s, where 
there was some bread and flour sent 
after us and lay there. Stayed all night. 

31st—This morning I went back to 
the river to flings and carried some bread 
to those of our company that came down 
with us. So they set out for Fort Hali- 
fax, and I returned to Waugh’s. Staid 
all night. 

November 1st—To day we went and 
carried the bread and flour to flings, 
returned to Waugh. Staid all night. 

2¢d.—This morning early set out for 
Fort Halifax, went down the river by 
water six miles, good going till we 
come Bumblezee Rips, here we took out 
and carried by, 2 men last night, attempt- 
ing to run them, run on a rock and stove 
their Battooe, and left them both in 
the middle of the river, one of them 
made shift to get ashore, the other was 
drowned. One Seabrid Fitch, of Con- 
necticut in our company. We went to 
Scowhegan Falls, carried by, then 2 of 
us run the Rips 4 miles, then the rest of 
our men got in and went down to one 
Blackden’s. Staid over night. 

3¢.—This morning set out, went down 
to the Five Mile Rips. Went over to 
Sebesticook, staid here over night, to 
day it was very snowy and rainey. 

4th.—This morning set out, went 
down to Fort Halifax, 5 miles, drawed 
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provisions for 4 days to go down to 
Brunswick, 50 miles, went 6 miles to 
day. Staid at a private House. 

544.—To day went down to Fort 
Western, by land, here went a board 
with some of our company, went 3 miles. 
Staid at a private house. To day was 
Sunday. 

6th.—Set out this morning early, went 
down to Swan Island, went by water to 
day, it looks very much like a storm. 

7#h.—This morning early embarked 
a Board and set out down the river, 
storm very hard, snow and rain, cold 
plenty. Went in about six miles of 
Brunswick, went ashore and went by 
land to Brunswick to Stones. Stormed 
hard all day, went to Capt. Dulap’s 
about 40 rods from Stones, there staid. 

8th.—To day drawed provisions here, 
staid at the old spot at Capt. Dulap’s. 
None might go forward. 

gth.—Staid still at Brunswick, begins 
to rain a little before night, looks like a 
storm. 

10¢2,—This morning early, it begins 
to snow, and snows very hard, the 
snow by night about mid leg. 
‘11th,—Cleared off to day, very cold, 
we are called together to draw provis- 
ion to carry us to Cambridge, and 
drawed for five days bread and two 
days meat and ordered to march to 
morrow for Cambridge. 

1244,—Sunday. This morning mar- 
ched, went through North Yarmouth 
woods, g miles to any house, and very 
bad way, snow almost garter deep, be- 
sides very muddy, went almost to North 
Yarmouth meeting house, 16 miles. 

13¢4.—Very cold to day, went as far 
as old Casco Bay, 16 miles, staid here 


over night in houses that were forsaken 
by the inhabitants, here drawed provis- 
ion for one day. 

14th.—Marched to Stout Water Bridge, 
there had a team to carry our packs, 
went to Scarborough, 17 miles, staid at 
Capt. Roisse’s. 

15¢4.—Set out to day, went to Saco, 
7 or 8 miles, very stormy all this day 
and wet walking, and snowy. Before 
night a tedious storm for its time. 

16¢4.—Set out this morning, very bad 
walking, snow almost knee deep here, 
went to day to Wells, 17 miles, here we 
got cider and apples plenty. 

17¢4.—Cold and dry walking to day. 
I went through Cape Natic, old York 
into Kittere, 21 miles. 

18tt.—Very cold to day, I went to 
Piscataway, 5 M. Ordered to wait ’till 
the rear came up so crossed not the 
river to day, part went across. 

19/4.—Sunday, this morning crossed 
the river into Portsmouth, marched to 
Merrimack river, across into New Bury- 
port, 24 miles. 

20th.—To day drawed provisions for to 
carry us to Cambridge. Marched a little 
before night, went to Rowley, 8 miles. 

21s/—This morning set out went to 
Lynn. 

22¢.—This morning early marched to 
Mistic, there tarried for our Officers. 

23¢.—This morning early marched to 
Cambridge province. Thanksgiving to 
day. We were dismissed. Ordered to 
return to our camp. 

24th.—Staid at Cambridge to-day. 

25¢4.—To day went to company at 
Dorchester, having taken a long and 
wearisome journey, returned abundantly 
satisfied. 
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THE NORTHERN CAMPAIGN 


September the 4th, Anno Domini 1777. 
—Then marched for Albany, went to 
Coventry to Capt. Russts. 

5¢h.—To day marched to Hartford. 
Lodged in the Court House. 

6th.—To day after draughing provis- 
ions, marched to Limesbury. 

7¢h.—Sunday, marched to New Hart- 
ford, near Green Woods. 

8t4.—To-day marched to Cold Brook. 

9tt.—This day marched to Sheffield. 

10/4,—'To day marched to Nobletown. 
114.—To day marched to Kender 
Hook mills. 

12¢#,—'l'o day marched to Greenbush 
to the Ferry. 

13t4.—To day crossed into Albany, 


drawed ammunition, marched to the 
F lates. 

1444.—Sunday. ‘To day marched to 
Stillwater. 


1544.—To day marched and joined 
the army at Stillwater. 

16th.—We are now in about 7 or 8 
miles of the enemy and expect an en- 
gagement. 

174i—We are still kept ready for a 
march. 

18/i—To day ordered to strike our 
tents at 3 o’clock P. M., and leave them 
and our packs and ordered to march 
this morning before sunrise, towards 
the enemy’s encampment through the 
woods, said that the enemy are advanc- 
ing upon us, however, this was not the 
case. We were marched in order to 
force the enemy’s lines, but we alarmed 
them by some of our Riflemen firing on 
some of the enemy at a small distance 
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from their camp, took two of the enemy 
and wounded one. 

19/4.—To day ordered to strike our 
tents, ready for a march and kept on 
our arms, ’till about one o'clock in the 
afternoon, then a smart fire began be- 
tween the enemy and our men, in about 
a mile and a half of our encampment. 
Our men overpowered them and took 250 
of the enemy and they retreated, the 
firing ceased for about 7 of an hour, 
then the enemy had a_ reinforcement 
sent them and the fire began again 
smarter than ever, our reinforcing our 
party as well as they, both kept rein- 
forcing ‘till night. Our Regiment went 
out, the sun about hour high. 
Marched ’till the sun half an hour high, 
when the enemy fired on us, we lost out 


an 


of our Regiment 8 or nine killed and 30 
wounded. 

20t#.—To day ordered to strike our 
tents at 3 o’clock P.M. hourly expecting 
the enemy to force our lines. 

21s¢—Sunday. Much expecting the 
enemy, struck tents ready to march, 

22¢.—We still expect the enemy. 

23¢@.—To day about 12 P. M. we are 
alarmed by the enemy’s firing. 

24¢4.—To day ordered to strike our 
tents. 

25t4.—This morning early, a fire of 
small arms began alarm, but soon ceased. 

26¢h.—Nothing remarkable happened 
to-day. 

27th.—Ditto. 

28¢h.—Sunday. ‘This morning alarm, 
then calm, the Regt. of the day. 

29th.—Nothing remarkable to day. 

30¢4.—This morning alarm, then calm. 

October 1st—Nothing remarkable to 
day happened. 
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2d.—Nothing special to day. 

3¢.—Nothing remarkable to day. 

4th.—Alarm to day. Nobody hurt. 

5th. Sunday, this afternoon marched 
to meeting, heard a sermon preached 
from the words, viz: “ Return to the 
stronghold ye prisoners of hope.” 

6th.—This morning ordered to march 
for a covering party, before breakfast, 
marched to Salatoga, about a 1000 men 
to [ | No provisions with us, got 
lost, staid out all night. Rain and cold. 
No sleep to day and night. Obliged to 
be still, being just by the enemy. 

7¢h.—This morning early marched to 
our camp, got in about 10 o'clock, about 
2 o'clock in the afternoon alarm, about 
3 a fire began within a mile of our loins, 
the enemy soon retreated, our men pro- 
suing, drove them from their out side 
loins, took from them 8 pieces of Brass 
Cannon and field pieces, 2 of 12 pound- 
ers, 6 of 6 pounders with ammunition, 
so left them after dark. 

8¢4.—This morning early our men 
marched out in order to cut off the re- 
treat of enemy, but they lay still in their 
camp to day, and our men returned to 
camp. 

9th.—To day I went on the Picket. 
Rained to day, last night the enemy 
left their camp, sick and wounded. 

10f4,—To day our people marched 
after the enemy. 

1144,—To day struck our tents to 
march up to our army. Marched to 
Salatoga. 

12¢h,—Staid by our Baggage, near the 
Meeting House. Sunday. 

134.—To day went over to the left 
wing of our army, about 3 miles. 
14¢h,—Orders to-day that there shall 
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be no firing, ‘till after sundown, Our 
people and the enemy’s covers together, 
flaggs pass to and from the enemy, the 
contents unknown to us at present. 

15¢4.—Orders this morning again not 
to fire on the enemy, ’till farther orders, 
at 12 o'clock orders to parade under 
arms and to rest on their arms 'till far- 
ther orders. At about 4 o'clock, the 
agreeable news came so that it was 
credited, that the enemy had resigned 
themselves into our hands, and that our 
people was bringing out their baggage, 
‘tis now said they are not more than 
3500, rank and file. 

16¢4.—Very calm this morning ‘tll 
about nine or ten o'clock, then all or- 
dered under arms immediately, said that 
Burgoyn, refused to sign articles accord- 
ing to agreement, and ground his arms 
at 8 o’clock. Genl. Gates, therefore 
saith, if he did not comply in one hour, 
he would wait on him no longer, but 
force him to terms, thinking, I believe, 
that Genl. Burgoyne meant to haffle 
him. News came before night, that ar- 
ticles was signed and sealed and that the 
enemy are to lay down their arms to- 
morrow at 10 o'clock. ‘The Genl. saith, 
that he fears there is treachery among 
them, orders to-night to lay on our 
arms and parade at 3 o'clock in the 
morning. 

17¢h,—This morning at 4 o'clock pa- 
raded, then about 8 o’clock paraded 
again, ground our arms at about a 11 
o'clock, orders to strike our tents and 
load them and march to head quarters 
immediately, which we did as soon as 
possible and paraded by the road just 
north of the Meeting House, so as to 
see the prisoners march by towards 
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Head Quarters, a very agreeable sight, 
I thought for some time, but was weary 
before they had all passed by though 
they marched brisk, yet they had hardly 
all passed us by the sun half an hour 
high. They was more than three hours 
in passing. 

18¢h.—This morning early ordered to 
parade on the same ground we marched 
of on last night, and then marched 
towards Albany, and marched in great 
haste, the whole Brigade ordered to 
march to Albany before they halted, 
which was near 40 miles. No time al- 
lowed us to cook any provisions. At 
about 10 o’clock at night, we got down 
te the Sprouts, and obliged to wade 
them. As it was we found the enemy 
had burned Esopus, and it was thought 
they intended to come to Albany, and 
we intended to get there before them, if 
possible. 

19th. Sunday. This morning ordered 
to be ready to march at 8 o’clock. I 
was draughted for a guard to guard our 
Cannon on the march, but hearing that 
the enemy had retreated, we were 
marched only on to the hill, just above 
the city and ordered to pitch our tents, 
I was kept on guard. 

20/h.—This morning relieved from 
guard. 

21s¢—Last night a cold storm of rain 
and snow and cold squalls of snow to-day. 

22¢.—Last night orders to be ready 
to march at an hours warning. ‘To-day 
the Lt.-Col. went to the General to get 
a discharge, but could not. 

23¢.—This morning struck tents to 
march down the river. Crossed into 
Greenbush, went down three or four 
miles camped in the woods. 
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24th.—To day marched to Thunder 
Hook. 
25¢h.—To day marched to Cloviric. 


26¢4,—Sunday. 
Livingston Manor. 

27th.—Rained this morning and Con- 
tinued all this day so that we don’t march, 

28¢h.—Rainey this morning continues 
hard all this day. 

29th.—Marched to Rhinebeck to day, 
something rainey to day and we marched 
but 5 or 6 miles. 

30th.—This morning our regiment 
was discharged. I marched to Oblong. 

31s¢—This morning set out early, 
went to Herrington. 

November 1st.—To day marched to 
Hartford, staid at Olmstead’s. 

2d,—Sunday. To day marched home. 


To day marched to 





NOTES 

RHODE ISLAND COAST GUARD.—Head- 
quarters, June 11,1778. General Orders. 
Watch Boats being ordered constantly 
to pattrole near the shore to prevent a 
surprize, the following Distinctions are 
to be attended to( viz.) The Boat from 
Tiverstown is to cruize between Frog- 
land Point and Common Fence Point; 
That from Bristol, between Common 
Fence Point and Pappasquash Point ; 
That from Warren to Pattrole between 
Pappasquash Point and the North Shore 
at the Entrance of Warren River; them 
from Providence down to Patuxet ; that 
from Patuxet down to Warwick neck; 
that from Warwick down below Green- 
wich; those from Greenwich and the sev- 
eral points below, to receive their Des- 
tinations from Colo. Green, who will be 
very careful to see that the several boats 

















NOTES 


cover the whole shore from Point Judith 7. 


to East Greenwich. If Genl. Cornell, 
when he views the Eastern Shore, and 
takes command there, should find that 
an alteration of these destinations will 
answer a good purpose, he is at Liberty 
to make it, and notify it in order to the 
several Posts, and to notify it to head 
Quarters. 

Should the Boats meet in the Night, 
which they doubtless will, the boat that 
first hails must hail in the words of the 
sign, and if the other answers in the 
words of the Countersign, there can be 
no doubt of their being friends, but if 
they hail or answer differently, it will be 
rendered certain that they are enemies, 
and may be treated accordingly ; if there 
appears to be such a number of boats as 
will render it necessary to give an alarm, 
the Watch boat will retire with expedi- 
tion to the nearest post, firing small 
arms constantly to give the alarm, which 
is to be the signal of alarm to be given 
from the several Posts. The command- 
ing officer of the several posts will be 
possessed of the sign and countersign 
every night during the Month of June; 
that of each night will be given out 
by them at sunset as well to the Guard 
on Shore as to the Guard Boats, which 
will Enable the Guards to Distinguish 
between our boats and them of the 
Enemy. 

Should any of our Boat’s Crew desert 
to the Enemy, the Commanding Officer 
of the Post will immediately alter the 
Sign and Countersign, and notify the 
Adjacent Posts of it, that they may 
alter theirs accordingly. The Soldiers 
at every Post to be constantly furnished 
with Twenty-four rounds each— 
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Countersigns. 
2 Distinct Strokes on the boat 
with an oar or Paddle 
29 HaitheBoat 3 Do 
28 Who is there Answer) Friends all 
27 Whence came you Come and See 
26 Who come there Whats the Clock 
25 Hai Hallow 
24 Whence your Boat From the Cape 
23 Hai the Watch Boat What say ye 
22 Hai the Pilot Boat Are you there 
21 From what Post Here we are 
20 Where are you BoundTo your Quarters 
How fare ye 


Signs. 


cal 


30 Hallow 


oon ant | ND 


_— 
=“ O 


12 19 How goes it 


13 18 Are you there Presently 
14 17 Who is a Board Brave fellows 
15 16 Bring to Not yet 


16 15 Where do you Land At the Fort 

17 14 Hai the Bristol This is the Warren 
18 13 WhereisyourCaptainOn Shore 

1g 12 Come on Board By and By 

20 11 Haithe Washington She is in the Bay 

21 10 Hai the Lewis Howstandsyourglass 
22 g Hai the America Look at yoor Watch 
23 8 Haithe Providence Turn about 

24 7 Hai the Lyon She is out 

25 6Haithe Franklin In France 

26 5 Hai the Batteau Where is yourskipper 
27 4 Hai the Galley She is at her moorings 
28 3Howcameyouhere By Land 

29 2 Are you charged Not yet 


30 1 Haithe Row Boat Let us alone 


The above Signals to be kept secret 
by the Commanding Officer, who is to 
Deliver them out from Day to Day to 
the Crews of the Watch Boats. If any 
Boat hails differently, or if any answers 
Differently, they must be from the enemy, 
and may be treated accordingly. Great 
attention is to be paid to these orders, 
as they will effectually gaurd against a 
surprise, and at once Enable our Boats 
to Distinguish between the Boats of the 
Enemy and our own.—From manuscript 
Order Book. 
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A PRESIDENTIAL SALUTE.—Piiladel- 
phia, August 2, 1798. By the Trenton 
paper we are informed that the citizens 
intended to have made a parade to re- 
ceive the President on his way to Brain- 
tree—he, however, having passed thro’ 
that town before they were apprized, the 
corps of artillery assembled and fired 
after him. PETERSFIELD. 

VOLTAIRE AND LAFAYETTE.—M. de 
Voltaire shortly before his death was 
invited to a large entertainment by the 
Duc de Choiseul, and was received 
with applause whichever way he turned. 
Perceiving the Marquise de Lafayette 
among the ladies, he hastened to lay at 
her feet in his person the most flattering 
homage to her husband, then in America, 
an homage which she received with the 
most touching embarrassment, in which 
modesty and joy were mingled. Thus 
the venerable old man at the close of his 
career had the honor and the pleasure 
to announce to his countryman Monsieur 
de Lafayette. [As Voltaire died in May, 
1778, the allusion must have been to his 
distinction at the battle of Monmouth. ] 
Lettres un Cultivateur Américain, by St. 
John de Créve-Coeur. j. A. S. 


PROPAGATION OF AMERICAN TREES 
IN ENGLAND.—Just imported from Mas- 
setuset Bay, in New-England, a Parcel 
of the true Scarlet Oak Acorns: This 
Plant is very swift in Growth, riseth two 
hundred and fifty Foot in Height, has 
Leaves eight inches or more in Length ; 
and five over the Timber, equally valu- 
able with our Oak; and as it comes 
from so cold a Country, is esteemed and 
allowed the greatest Improvement of 


NOTES 


those Kinds ever yet imported. The 
Acorns are as sound and good as if 
gathered but one Day; will grow, if 
sown any time this five Weeks, and 
stand in all Weathers. Directions for 
planting will, if required, be given with 
them. Sold at Mr. Spalton’s, at the 
Punch Bowl, near Grays-Inn Gate, Hol- 
born.—London Newspaper, 1727. 

My DearSir. My friend George Wood- 
ward, who is the bearer of this, is en- 
gaged in collecting some seeds for me, 
and he has my request to apply to you 
for information relative to certain trees 
and shrubs, which information I know 
you can, and I know you will give him. 

I have sold about three hundred thous- 
and trees, raised from seed my friend 
has sent me ; and this year I have in my 
nursery not short of a million of trees, 
coming from the same source. 

He is instructed to apply to my very 
good and kind neighbour, Singleton 
Mitchell, for the seeds of his Magnolia 
Grandiflora for this year.—Zxtract of a 
Letter from William Cobbett, dated Ken- 
sington, near London, July 11, 1825, to 
Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell of New York 
City. W. K. 

A NEW YORK CELEBRATION.—PAila- 
delphia, July 2, 1755. Admiral Bosca- 
wen is arrived before Louisburgh, where 
he has blocked up the French Fleet, who 
were but one Day’s Sail before him. 
The French are said to have seven Line 
of Battle Ships, and Transports with 
4000 Men, in that Harbour, and had 
they got to Canada, &c., they might have 
proved too strong for us. Zhe People 
of New York all got drunk on this good 
News. PETERSFIELD, 
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BURGOYNE IN FRANCE.—General Bur- 
goyne was in Paris in the fall of 1772, 
and a visitor at Chanteloup, the magnifi- 
cent chateau of the Duchesse de Choi- 
seul, who then expressed her opinion of 
him in a letter to Madame du Deffand 
(22 September), which may be found in 
the volumes of the correspondence of 
the latter, recently edited by the Marquis 
de Sainte-Aulaire. 

“T am very glad that you are pleased 
with my general Burgoyne; he is the 
best and truest of men, not the most 
brilliant perhaps in society talents, but 
he should please you, because he is one 
of the most reasonable. Talk to him 
much of me, and tell him how touched we 
were at his taking such a journey to visit 
us here, and how much you have heard 
me speak of my affection for his wife.” 

He seems to have been interested in 
farming, as she again writes on the 8th 
October: “So long as you keep our 
General Burgoyne with you, talk to him 
of me and my friendship for him, and 
assure him that we shall receive with 
great pleasure and great gratitude such 
advice as he may be kind enough to give 
us about our farming.” STUDENT. 

INDIAN TRIBES OF THE MALIGNE RIVER. 
“Those of the Northern end of the Ma- 
ligne are the Spichehat, Kabayé, Tehea- 
man, Tehauremet, Kiabaha, Chaumené, 
Quoan, Arhau, Exepiahohé, Ahoner- 
gomahé, Kemahopihein, Koienkahe, 
Komkomé, Oménaossé, Keremen, Kor- 
imen, Ahehouen, Meghey, Telamena, 
Ointemarhen, Kouyam, Meraquaman. 
Those towards the West and North- 
west are in the following order: the 
Kannehouan, Peissaquo, Pernequo, 


Kuassé, Coyabegux, Orcan, Peimhoum, 
Piechar, Tohaha, Petaro, Petao, Tsera- 
bocherete, Onapiene, Piohum, Chancré, 
Tohau, Pechir, Petsaré, Serecoutcha, 
Tsepcoen. Besides these there were 
named to me the Cenis, and some others 
whose names I did not take down.— 
Joutel’s Relation, 1682, Margry’s French 
Discoveries. EpITor, 





QUERIES 


MorGAN’S RIFLEMEN.—I am in pur- 
suit of information concerning the rifle- 
men under Colonel Morgan during the 
Burgoyne Campaign. 

In the latter part of 1775 and first of 
1776, Samuel Jordan Cabell raised a 
company of “expert riflemen” in this 
county, old Amherst (now Amherst and 
Nelson). The officers of this company 
of “expert riflemen” were, I am quite 
sure, Samuel J. Cabell, Captain; Alex- 
ander Rose, rst Lieutenant; Ben. ‘Talia- 
ferro, 2d Lieutenant; James Barnett, 
Ensign; and John Jordan, Cadet; 
James Dillard was one of the Sergeants. 
In March, 1776, at Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, this company was attached to the 
6th Virginia regiment, Mordecai Buck- 
ner, Colonel; Thomas Elliot, Lieut.- 
Colonel ; and James Hendricks, Major. 
This regiment was in the battle of Ger- 
mantown, where a portion of it was taken 
by the enemy; but xot Capt. Cabell’s 
company. From a letter in the Phila- 
delphia Press, I see it asserted that this 
rifle company was detached to serve un- 
der Colonel Morgan, and was engaged in 
the battle of Saratoga. 

I have not been able to trace this 
company (as a company) any later than 
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March, 1776. Capt. Samuel J. Cabell had 
risen to the rank of Major, sometime prior 
to February, 1778, and to the rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel prior to March, 1780. He 
represented this district in Congress from 
1795 to 1803. Ben. Taliaferro moved to 
Georgia after the Revolution, where he 
became a distinguished Judge. I do not 
know what become of the other officers. 
Ensign James Barnett had risen to the 
rank of Captain before the end of the 
war. Alexander Rose was the grandson 
of the celebrated Parson Robert Rose, 
who died in Richmond, Virginia, in 
1751. A. B. 
Norwood, Va. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 
—In the January (1878) number of the 


Magazine it is asserted that the name of 
the triangle of ground on which the old 
Walton house still stands and Harper’s 
building is situated, was changed from 
St. George’s Square to Franklin Square, 
in honor of Benjamin Franklin, An 
article in the World of the 6th of May, 
1878, under the heading “Old New 
York,” contradicts this version of the 
origin of the name, and asserts that it 
was “originally called Franklin Square in 
honor of Walter Franklin, who resided 
on the square corner of Pearl and 
Cherry streets for many years.” 

Under which king Bezonian ? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


LORD BELLOMONT’s COFFIN.—Dunlap 
in his history of New York (1839), vol. 
I., p. 244, says: “There are the rem- 
nants of a coffin and a coffin-plate in 
the rooms of the Historical Society, sup- 
posed to be those of Lord Bellomont, 


QUERIES 


taken from the old Dutch Church.” He 
queries whether Lord Bellomont was 
buried in that place, Trinity Church 
having then been built. The Liesler 
papers in the N. Y. Hist. Soc’y Coll. 
vol. 1868, show that Leisler’s body was 
taken up and buried with great cere- 
mony in the Dutch Church. Now, if 
this coffin was not Bellomont’s, and was 
a Governor’s, it may have been Leisler’s. 
Smith says that the Dutch Governor's 
vault was next to Stuyvesant’s, which 
was on his farm. If, then, Bellomont 
was buried in Trinity as Dunlap sug- 
gests, Leisler was the only Governor 
buried in the old Dutch Fort. 

Are the remains of the coffin and the 
plate still in existence? It would be an 
interesting fact if there should be any 
indication on the plate of its having 
been Leisler’s, the only American Gov- 
ernor that was ever hanged or beheaded. 

S. H. G. 

West Brighton, S. I. 


GEORGIA SALTZBURGHER MEMORIAL. 
—A London newspaper of September, 
1733, contains the following item: “We 
hear that the Trustees for Georgia have 
lately received from Holland, a curious 
medal or device inchased in Silver, repre- 
senting the emigration of the poor Saltz- 
burghers from their Native Country. 
As it opens like a Box, it contains in the 
inside a Map of their Country divided 
into seventeen districts; and seventeen 
little Historical Paintings, representing 
the seventeen Persecutions carried on by 
the Heathens against the Christians. The 
whole is folded up in a very small Com- 
pass, and look’d on asa great Curiosity.” 

Can any particulars be obtained as to 
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the existence or history of this interest- 
ing memorial ? ¥F. & 


A Curious ENGLISH coIn.—During 
the last year, a memento of the British 
possession of this post was dug up on 
the site of the Twightwee village on 
the east side of the St. Joseph river, 
mentioned in the journal of George 
Croghan, under date of August 1, 1765, 
and is now in my cabinet. 

It is a gold coin of George III, coined 
in 1765, and from the fact that it shows 
very little signs of wear, has probably 
lain where found during nearly the whole 
period of its existence. 

The obverse has the profile of the 
King, with the legend “Georgius III. 
Dei Gratia.” The reverse has the coat 
of arms and date, 1765, with the legend 
“MBFETH'REXFDBETL'D’ 
S'RTA‘T'E T'E’” Can some numis- 
matist give me the meaning of the le- 
gend? R. S. ROBERTSON. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FIRST PRINTED LAW REPORTS IN 
AMERICA.—The statement that Kirby’s 
Law Reports, 1785 to 1788, was the 
earliest work of the kind in this country, 
has been called in question. 

Can any of your readers give me light 
on this subject ? D. B. Kirsy. 


REPLIES. 

THE Movunpsuitpers (II, 532).— 
Mr. Stone, in his interesting article on 
“ Moundbuilders,” says, “that they ori- 
ginally came from the South or Central 
America several thousand years ago, 
and spread into the valleys of the Ohio 


and Mississippi, and after building 
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mounds and cities were finally driven 
back by another race to the country 
whence they had emigrated, is not now 
seriously questioned.” 

I desire in a friendly way to take is- 
sue with this statement, as the origin 
of the “ Moundbuilder”’ is an open ques- 
tion, and as evidence that the hypothesis 
stated is seriously questioned would cite 
the fact that in an article presented by 
the writer to the “ Congress Internation- 
ale des Americanistes,” at its last ses- 
sion, held at Luxembourg, September 
roth, 1877, the same idea was advanced 
as to the origin of the Moundbuilders, 
and was questioned by two of the sa- 
vants who were in attendance—Lucien 
Adam and Baron de Hellwald. The first 
says: “If there is an historic law well 
established, it is that migrations pro- 
ceeded from north to south”’; and the 
latter stated “that the hypothesis put 
forward by M. Robertson has not been 
proposed to this day, except by a single 
Americaniste, M. Squier. All the oth- 
ers from Humboldt to our day have be- 
lieved in migration from north to south ; 
and this view is confirmed by the well- 
known fact that copper is not found in 
a native State in America except in the 
Lake Superior region.” Compte Rendu 
2eme Session, Tome LI, pp. 50, 51. 

Thus it will be seen that while I am 
in accord with Mr. Stone upon that hy- 
pothesis, it can hardly be stated as a 
fact, nor that it “is not now seriously 
questioned. R. S. ROBERTSON. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


GENERAL BONNEVILLE (II, 567.— 
There seems to be a mistake in the no- 
tice relating to the late General Benja- 
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min L. E. Bonneville, which was pub- 
lished in the September number of this 
magazine (p. 567). According to this 
notice, Bonneville was born in France, 
where his father perished by the guillo- 
tine during the Reign of Terror. The 
latter statement is totally at variance 
with what Mr. Washington Irving says 
in the introduction to his Adventures of 
Captain Bonneville. As we learn from 
that amiable author, Bonneville senior 
emigrated to the United States, and took 
up his abode in New York. “He is 
represented,” says Irving, “as a man 
not much calculated for the sordid strug- 
gle of a money-making world, but pos- 
sessed of a happy temperament, a festiv- 
ily of imagination, and a simplicity of 
heart that made him proof against its 
risks and trials. He was an excellent 
scholar, well acquainted with Latin and 
Greek, and fond of the modern classics. 
His book was his elysium; once im- 
mersed in the pages of Voltaire, Cor- 
neille or Roane, or of his favorite Eng- 
lish’ author, Shakspeare, he forgot the 
world and all its concerns. Often 
would he be seen in summer weather 
seated under one of the trees on the Bat- 
tery, or the portico of St. Paul’s church 
in Broadway, his bald head uncovered, 
his hat lying by his side, his eyes riveted 
to the pages of his book, and his whole 
soul so engaged as to lose all conscious- 
ness of the passing throng or the pass- 
ing hour.” 

Hence it appears that the worthy 
gentleman escaped the dangers of the 
guillotine, and spent the evening of his 
life. quietly in the city of New York. 

C. Rav. 

Washington, D. C. 


REPLIES 


Wituiam Livincston (II, 488).—In 
the biographical sketch of Wm. Living- 
ston there are some omissions. He left 
six daughters, not five ; besides those 
named there was Judith, wife of John 
Watkins. Brockholst Livingston, his 
son, was transferred from the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
was on the bench when he died in March, 
1823. H. L. 


Newport, R. 1. 





BOOKS WANTED. 


We beg to inform our subscribers that here- 
after we shali devote so much of this column as 
may be necessary to a department of BOOKS 
WANTED. Through this medium collectors will 
be enabled to communicate with each other, and 
thus perhaps acquire books for which they have 
sought elsewhere in vain, or dispose of books for 
which they may have no further use. Collectors 
desiring to avail themselves of this column will 
please give their addresses in full, so that those 
who wish to communicate with them can do so 
directly, and not through us. 

RATES, 30 cents a line of ten words. Adver- 
tisements must be accompanied by the cash in every 
instance. A. S. BARNES & CO. 


J. Hope Sutor, Lock Box 1088, Zanesville, O. 


Has for sale or exchange for historical works, 
a copy of Knight’s Shakespeare, Virtue & Yor- 
ston’s Edition, 2 vols., 4to, illustrated and hand- 
somely bound. 


O. H. MARSHALL, Buffalo, N. Y. 


St. John Hector (Créve Coeur) Letters from 
an American Farmer. Philadelphia. Matthew 
Carey. 1794. 


J. SaBin & Sons, 84 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 
Burke’s Virginia, 4 vols., 8vo, wncut, 
Beverly’s Virginia, uncut. 

(Peters, S.) History of Connecticut, London 
edition, uncut. 

Brereton’s Virginia, 4to. 

Bullock’s Virginia, 4to. 

Hamor’s Virginia, 4to, original edition. 

Weymouth’s Voyage to Virginia, 4to. 

Hariot’s Virginia, London, 1588, 4to. 





LITERARY NOTICES 7Ol 


(Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor, with 
Copies, Box 100, Station D—N. Y. Post office.) ; 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, FROM THE First DISCOVERY OF THE 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE BY THE NORTHMEN, 
TO THE END OF THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE 
UNION OF THE STATES ; preceded by a sketch 
of the pre-Historic Period and the Age of 
the Mound Builders. By WILLIAM CULLEN 
BRYANT and S1ipNEY HowarpD Gay. Fully 
illustrated. Vol. II. Royal 8vo, pp. 634. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons. New York, 1878. 


In our July number of last year we noticed 
the first volume of this attractive and valuable 
work. A note to the present—the second—vol- 
ume informs us that the text was all in type 
before the death of Mr. Bryant ; that the third 
volume will shortly follow, and that no inter- 
ruption will be caused in the progress of the work 
by the lamented death of the senior editor. It 
will be completed in four volumes, 

That before us covers the earlier portion of the 
Colonial period, in which the provinces, growing 
in material wealth and strength, and experience 
in self-government, were gradually prepared to 
become a united and independent nation, In 
his preface Mr. Gay, upon whom the laborious 
duty of editor has fallen, entirely dissipates the 
idea that Mr, Bryant simply served as a figure 
head to this colossal literary enterprise, by the 
statement that both of these volumes had in 
every line the benefit of that careful scholar’s 
“careful criticism, ripe judgment and candid 
discrimination.” Those who are familiar with 
Mr. Gay’s extreme diligence and accuracy of 
method, and clearness of treatment and style, 
will feel assured that, following the general rules 
under which the work has been laid out, there 
will be no falling off in the volumes to succeed. 
In the preparation of the chapters now given 
upon the early history of the extreme South and 
West, he has called to his aid the Rev. E. E. 
Hale, an authority on the history of French and 
Spanish colonization in the North American 
Continent. 

The first five chapters treat of New England 
history, from the Pequot war to the charter 
granted in 1663 by Charles II to the Rhode Island 
colony, the most comprehensive and radical 
vouchsafed to any English colony, and which 
served as the constitution of the little common- 
wealth for one hundred and eighty years. The 
chapter on the Boston Puritans is worthy of spe- 
cial attention; the limitations assigned to freedom 
of thought and liberty of conscience are carefully 
noted and severely condemned, while the purity 
of purpose of the Puritans is unquestioned. Like 


all commonwealths founded on a theoretic basis, 
from the time of Moses to that of Brigham Young, 
the Massachusetts colonists were jealous of en- 
croachments, physical or moral, and builded a 
moral wall against the outer world; the dense 
forest and the stormy Atlantic sufficiently guard- 
ed their physical domain. They had fled from 
persecution to found a moral kingdom, and they 
would admit none who did not comply with the 
fundamental laws their priests and elders had 
established. In judging them it must not be 
forgotten in what fire their souls were tempered 
and their weapons forged. 

The sixth and seventh chapters are devoted 
to the New Netherlands, its people and rulers, 
opening with the popular rejoicings on the 
relief of Governor Kieft by Peter Stuyvesant. 
Here we are told of the encroachments of the 
English on the Dutch settlements, and the sum- 
mary manner with which the choleric Stuyvesant 
met the invader; and later of the diplomatic 
manner in which he availed of English influ- 
ence on Long Island against the party of his 
own people, who opposed his autocratic rule. 
Then follows an account of the differences be- 
tween the Dutch and the Swedes, who had 
established themselves on the South river, as the 
Delaware was termed in contradistinction to 
Hudson’s or the North river, and the final dis- 
comfiture of the subjects of Christina. Quaker- 
ism in New England, and the melancholy story 
of the relentless persecution of this sect by the 
government and people of the Eastern Colony, 
has a chapter of its own; but it is only just to 
say that they fared little better in the Southern 
Colonies. In New Amsterdam only they appear 
to have been safe from annoyance. The gradual 
rise and increase of English power, the surrender 
of the Dutch possessions, the history of the 
Carolina patents of 1663 and 1665, of Virginia 
with the intestine quarrels during the adminis- 
tration of the incompetent Berkeley, and the 
growth of the Carolina Colonies amid Indian 
wars and Spanish depredations, bring the reader 
to the close of the fifteenth chapter. 

In the sixteenth the treatment is of another 
character. The political policy of the Puritans 
is examined, and the history told of the struggles 
over the charter, until the arrival of Sir William 
Phips with a new instrument, laying down the 
borders of the new and extensive province, which 
included Maine and Nova Scotia. The bloody 
episode of Philip’s war, during which the out- 
lying settlements scarcely knew an hour of calm 
tranquility, is graphically related, and an equally 
interesting account follows of the witchcraft de- 
lusion, which continued the high tension of the 
fervid New England mind, The Friend colo- 
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nization of the middle section, the prosperity of 
the Jerseys east and west under their rule, the 
settlement of the Penn Colony, and the founda- 
tion of Philadelphia complete the portion of the 
book devoted to the established colonies. 

The last four chapters are, as was above 
observed, devoted to the South and West. The 
French explorations of the Mississippi, and the 
discovery of the Illinois country ; the adventures 
and assassination of La Salle ; the Mississippi 
bubble, and the birth of the city of New Orleans, 
named in honor of the Regent, Law’s patron, 
are described in two chapters, and two are de- 
voted to an equally interesting sketch of the 
Spanish settlements, from Florida to Texas. 

There are a large number of page and text 
illustrations, of every variety of style and exe- 
cution, and a number of maps and plans. It 
must be remembered that this is a popular his- 
tory. It certainly conveys a vast amount of 
carefully digested material in a most readable 
manner, and the element of romance while not 
omitted, is subordinated to the truth of history. 
Indeed, the ‘‘ ower true tale” of American set- 
tlement needs none but a faithful pen to com- 
mend it to the warmest ‘imagination. 


PENNSYLVANIA ARCHIVES. SECOND 
Series. Published under the direction of 


MATTHEW S. Quay, Secretary of the Com- 
Edited by JoHNn B. LINN and 


monwealth. 

Wo. H. Ecie, M.D. Vol. VII. 8vo, pp. 

832. LANES. Hart. Harrisburg, 1878. 

This volume begins with Papers relating to 
provincial affairs in Pennsylvania, 1682-1750, 
These are followed by Papers relating to the 
boundary dispute between Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, 1734-1760. Of more general inter- 
est, though of less serious value, is the narrative 
of Marie Le Roy and Barbara Leiningen, who 
spent three and one-half years as prisoners 
among the Indians, a textual reprint of a tract 
issued from the German Printing Office of Phil- 
adelphia in 1759; a Journal of Col. James 
Burd of the provincial service, 1760. He be- 
longed to the Augusta regiment which made the 
expedition to Presqu’ Ile ; a journal kept at Fort 
Augusta, 1763, where Col. Burd commanded. 
The volume closes with a large addition to the 
Papers relating to the Dutch and Swedish set- 
tlements on the Delaware River, the bone of 
contention when Peter Stuyvesant ruled New 
Amsterdam, As usual, there is an excellent 
index, 


OS ESTADOS UNIDOS ESBOCO HIS- 


TORICO DESDE A DESCOERTA DA AMERICA 
ATE A PRESIDENCIA DE JOHNSON (1492-1865), 


LITERARY NOTICES 


Por ANTONIO DA CUNHA PEREIRA DE SOTTO 
Major. Volume I. 8vo, pp. 334. IM- 
prensa Nacional. Lisbon, 1877. 

This is the first part of a work, which the author 
announces as complete in manuscript, and to be 
followed at short intervals by two additional vol- 
umes, illustrated by a map of the United States. 
The author was well known here as Con- 
sul-General of Portugal in the United States, 
and later as Secretary of State of Foreign Af- 
fairs. His authorities for his sketch were chiefly 
the works of Bancroft and Lossing. He divides 
the text of the present volume into three parts. 
The first epoch that of the discovery, 1492-1606 ; 
the second, of colonization, 1607-1733 ; the third, 
the colonies, 1619-4760. 

It is agreeable to notice how little by little a 
knowledge of the history of the United States is 
penetrating the European States even most di- 
vided from us by traditions, interest and language. 
The history of self-government, traced from its 
beginning on this continent, is full of useful les- 
sons, warning as well as encouraging. 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE UNIT- 
EDSTATES. By J. A. SPENCER, D.D. Con- 
tinued by Benson J. Lossinc, LL. D.  Illus- 
trated with one hundred highly finished steel 
engravings from original paintings, Four 
volumes in two. 4to. WILLIAM T. AMIES. 
Philadelphia, 1878. 

This is a new edition of this well-known pop- 
ular work of Dr. Spencer, The addition by 
Dr. Lossing brings down the history from 1865 
to the opening of the Centennial Exhibition in 
1876, ‘The work is arranged in books, subdi- 
vided into chapters, with an elaborate table of 
contents and an excellent index. It is profusely 
illustrated by steel plates, and its reasonable 
price brings it within the reach of a large demand. 


LEGENDS, CUSTOMS AND SOCIAL LIFE 
OF THE SENECA INDIANS OF WESTERN NEW 
York, By JoHN WENTWORTH SANBORN. 
8vo, pp. 76. Horton & DEMING. Gowanda, 
New York, 1878. 

This pamphlet account of an Iroquois tribe 
is from the pen of an adopted son, a chief. 
He took the Indian name of ‘‘ O-yo-ga-weh,” 
or Clear Sky. Ina few months Mr. Sanborn is 
to succeed this old Indian in his rank and au- 
thority. The present sketch has been published 
to defray the expense of an edition of the 
Psalms of David, which the author is translat- 
ing into the Seneca language. 

The sale of the legends has been so large that 
a new edition is now in preparation, 





LITERARY NOTICES 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY MANUAL. 
I2mo, pp. 144. PENHALLOW PRINTING Com- 
PANY. Lowell, Mass., 1878. 


In this manual are presented Judge Cowley’s 
historical sketch of Middlesex County, with the 
addition of much new matter, and sundry chap- 
ters on the administration of the county. Col- 
lectors will be glad to find a critical review of 
publications relating to this ancient division of 
the Bay State. 


IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. BY R. W. 
DALE. Appleton’s new handy-volume series. 
16mo, pp. 163. D. APPLETON & Co, New 
York, 1878. 

These impressions of an intelligent English- 
man, during a short visit to the United States, 
are well worth the permanent form in which they 
are now printed. The author divides his subject 
into three branches—Society, Politics, Popular 
Education. Two months is not a long period, 
and hardly a bird’s-eye glance can be expected, 
but in that short period he came to some sage 
conclusions. A notable one, that the Americans 
are a reserved people, not eager to talk about 
their own affairs. He might have added that 
they are not an inquisitive one either, as com- 
Mr. 


pared with any of the continental nations. 
Dale uses the word society in its large sense, 
and confines his remarks to general social 


characteristics. There is little of new in the 
chapter on politics, but we commend to all in- 
terested in the popular education of the United 
States his admirable analysis of our different 
school systems, which he rightly considers as far 
superior in methods of elementary instruction to 
those in use in the United Kingdom. 


VIEWS OF J. W. SCHUCKERS, Esq., OF 
PHILADELPHIA, DELIVERED TO THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY, JUNE 8, 1878, 8vo, pp. 22, GOVERN- 
MENT PRINTING OFFICE. Washington, 1878. 
The financial student will here find some food 

for thought. We by no means concur in the 
views of Mr, Schuckers, but his account of the 
existing metallic reserves of the great commer- 
cial nations is correct, and worthy of every 
statesman’s perusal, He makes some prophecies 
as to the workings of Mr. Sherman’s plan of re- 
sumption, which will probably be realized. Our 
own idea of the proper mode of resumption has 
always been through redemption. Mr. Sher- 
man has discovered a mode of resumption with- 
out redemption, which on its face seems more 
evasive than real. 
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IN:THE WILDERNESS. BY CHARLES 
DUDLEY WARNER. 32mo, pp. 176. [The 
Riverside Press.] HouGuron, Oscoop & 
Co. Boston, 1878. 

There is an out-door flavor about the sketches 
of this most popular of American writers pecu- 
liarly enjoyable in summer time. Mr. Warner 
is certainly the most breezy of our authors, and 
his pages are laden with summer scents, drift- 
ing on mountain airs. The Wilderness is the 
famous John Brown tract in the Adirondacks, 
where deer are much sought after, but rarely 
found, by citizens, and in these pages the per- 
sonal adventures of a lover of sport are pleas- 
antly told. Bear killing, trout fishing and deer 
hunting make up the contents of this camp com- 
panion. Read it. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE 
LATE GEN. B. J. SWEET—HISTORY oF CAMP 
DoucLas. A Paper read before the Chicago 
Historical Society, Tuesday evening, June 
18, 1878, by WILLIAM Bross, A. M., Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Illinois, 1865-9. 

Camp Douglas was established at Chicago in 
1861 by the Adjutant-General of the State of 
Illinois. It was then an open prairie, but is 
now covered with houses and cut through with 
streets. In 1861 General Sweet assumed the 
command of the post, and the camp was the 
home of five thousand prisoners of the Confed- 
erate army. The pamphlet is mainly taken up 
with a relation of General Sweet’s services in 
this difficult position with an inadequate force. 


THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. A 
Quarterly Journal, devoted to Early American 
History, Ethnology and Archeology. Edited 
by Rev. STEPHEN D, Pret, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Vol. I, No. 1. April. BROOKs, SCHINKEL & 
Co. Cleveland, Ohio, 1878. 

This new literary venture, to which we wish all 
possible success, is specially devoted to Arche- 
ology and Ethnology, a field of research which 
needs development. The opening number con- 
tains a variety of interesting articles, mainly re- 
lating to the Aborigines. 


NATIONAL REPOSITORY. DEVOTED 
to General and Religious Literature, Biogra- 
phies and Travels, Criticisms and Art. Au- 
gust, 1878. HircHcock & WALDEN, Cin- 


cinnati. NELSON & PHILLIPS, New York. 
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The leader in this number is an interesting 
sketch of Mount Desert, from the pen of our 
friend and well-known contributor, Rev. B. F. 
De Costa, who is an authority on the history and 
topography of the eastern coast. It is illustrated 
with a number of well executed engravings and 
views of this new popular resort. ‘There is also 
a pleasing description of the Swiss lakes and a 
variety of other excellent matter. 





ABORIGINAL STRUCTURES IN 
GeEorGIA. By CHARLEs C, JONEs, Jr. Re- 
printed from the Smithsonian Report for 1277. 
8vo, pp. 13. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 
Washington, 1878. 

Here this accomplished antiquarian, whose 
‘dead towns of Georgia” we recently noticed, 
describes the bird-shaped stone tumuli in Putnam 
county, Ga., attention to which was first called 
by Mr. Lapham in 1836, Two anima/ mounds 
had been observed in Ohio—one in the form of 
an alligator, the other of a serpent. One of 
those in Georgia represents an eagle with ex- 
tended wings. A second chapter describes some 
ancient tumuli on the Savannah river, visited by 
William Bastram in 1776; a third, similar an- 
tiquities on the Oconee river. The paper is an 
admirable contribution to the aboriginal lore of 
the country. 


THE ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC—ITS 
SERVICES AND DeEsTINy. An Oration deliv- 
ered at the Reunion of the Army of the Po- 
tomac at Springfield, Mass., Wednesday, June 
sth, by HENRY WARD BEECHER. Christian 
Union Extras No. 12. 4to, pp. 23. Christian 
Union Print. New York, 1878. 

The occasion of this address was one of pecu- 
liar interest, throngs of people gathering to greet 
the ‘‘ boys in blue.” No man in the ranks of 
civil life did more practical service in the Union 
cause than the distinguished orator, then in the 
zenith of an unsullied fame. His services were 
those of an army corps to Lincoln. The ad- 
dress was an able defense of the principles which 
the war vindicated, and abounds in practical ob- 
servations on the methods and uses of military 
force under our complex State systems. 





ADDRESS OF HORATIO SEYMOUR BE. 
FORE THE ALUMNI OF MADISON UNIVERSITY, 
JUNE I9, 1878. 8vo, pp. 16. 


Anything from the pen of this cultivated 
scholar deserves notice and preservation, In 
this address will be found some critical observa- 
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tions on the American system of education, and 
a defense of college education. He utterly 
condemns the absurd prejudice that learning 
helps men of one condition more than another, 
and shows that the benefits of college training 
reach all classes indirectly. 





THE FORMER AND PRESENT NUMBER 
OF OUR INDIANS, By Brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonel GARRICK MALLERY, Captain First 
Infantry, U. S. Army, detailed with the U. 
S. Geog. and Geological Survey of the Rocky 
Mountain Indians. [From the proceedings of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, August, 1877.] 8vo. 


SOME COMMON ERRORS RESPECTING 
THE NoRTH AMERICAN INDIANS, By GAR- 
RICK MALLERY. Extracted from the Bulletin 
of the Philosophical Society of Washington, 
December 8, 1877. 8vo. COLLINS, Printer. 
Philadelphia, 1878. 

In these papers some generally accepted pop- 
ular errors concerning the Indians are noticed 
and corrected, Catlin’s description of the In- 
dians as a copper-colored race is questioned, and 
the general belief that the red man is disap- 
pearing refuted. Catlin estimated the Indians 
in 1839 at sixteen millions, The truth is the 
number of the Indians has always been overes- 
timated. In 1764 Colonel Bouquet estimated 
the number of all the tribes the whites had then 
met at 282,500. Bancroft is not far from the 
truth in suggesting 180,000 as the maximum of 
the population east of the Mississippi early in 
the seventeenth century. Colonel Mallery places 
it at 271,151, exclusive of Alaska. To 
show the difficulty of ascertainment, the con- 
tradictions of official reports need only to be al- 
luded to, The Superintendent of the Census 
estimated the Indians of Alaska at 70,000, 
while Captain Dall, of the Coast Survey, an ex- 
cellent authority, sums them up in detail at 
25,704. Other curious delusions are noticed. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN GUIDE-BOOK. 
Fourteenth edition. 12mo, pp. 232. EDSON 
C. EASTMAN. Concord, 1878. 

This convenient and valuable little volume, 
well known to summer tourists, reaches us too 
late to be of special service this season. We 
notice it under our general rule to call attention 
to all works of this practical character, in which 
interesting theres 9 information is often pleas- 
antly preserved. 


























